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GREAT CAVE OF ELLORA. 


Fitzclarence’s description of his visit 
to the Caves of Ellora. 


My eyes and mind are absolutely 
satiated with the wonders | have 
seen: the first are weary with ob- 
jects so gigantic and extraordinary, 
to which they were totally unaccus- 


tomed; and the latter has been so, 


much on the stretch, being crowded 
and overwhelmed with ideas so over- 
powering and various, that | despair 
of ever forming any calm judgment 
of them. ‘The gross superstition, 
(the cause of their formation,) be- 
comes even respectable and venera- 
ble, from the admiration which I 
experienced of these early and stu- 
pendous works of human genius, of 
unremitting toil and perseverance. 
I felt a sensation of gratitude, and 
almost of esteem, toward the reli- 
gion which had effected a labour so 
immense and remarkable. Every 
thing around me spoke of other times, 
of individuals, nations, and arts, long 
since passed away; and I took a 
hurried view of the state of India, 
looking in vain for any power or 
class of men, great, or I may almost 
say omnipotent, enough to venture 
on so prodigious an undertaking, a 
work which has successfully with- 
stood the barbarous attempts of the 
Mahometans, and outlived the name 
or era of its founder, which is hid- 
den in the most remote antiquity. 
The Bramins and Hindoo nations, 
in their original purity, long before 
our era, who had here coneentrated 
their religious institutions and power, 
Vou. II. 10 
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made the very mountains subservient 
to their superstition ; and the vari- 
ous changes which had taken place 
throughout India, during the last 
2000 years, all passed with the velo- 


'city of a vision; and, as [| stood in 


Keylas, casting a rapid glance from 
these ages, concealed in impenetra- 
ble darkness, in which the stupen- 
dous monuments of art before me 
had arisen,,down to the present mo- 
ment, | sought in vain for any inci- 
dent in the lapse of time which could 
convey an equal conception of the 
power of man over matter. And here 
that national and personal vanity, 
which | have already confessed, 
prompted me to ask myself whether 
the object of amazement, next to this 
in the history of India, was not that of 
the inhabitants of an island in the out- 
skirts of Europe. unknown even by 
name in these regions, till they were 
seen first as merchants and then as 
conquerors; and who, during little 
more than halfacentury, had by agra- 
dual extension of military operations, 

terminating in these which formed the 
subject of the despatches with which 
1 was charged, established over the 
country an influence or dominion 
which may now be said to be univer. 
sal. These ideas, with the magnui- 
tude of the works around me, all 
tended to set cool reflection at defi- 
ance ; yet the multitude of fast form- 
ing : and overw helming thonghts have 
left an indelible though indistinct im- 
pression, and now only present the 
difficulty in putting them on paper, 

of repressing their rapid rise, and 

allowing the tumult of my mind te 
subside. 
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74, Fitzclarence’s Description of his 


A period of time has elapsed, 
since the first excavation of the caves 
of Ellora, so immense, that even 


visit to the Caves of Ellora. [vou. 1. 


stone quarry; and above, and on 
each hand within the gateway, are 
seen a confused crowd of pagodas 


their sanctity has been effaced ; for ||and obelisks, so that, should a stran- 


though containing, in a perfect state, 
the deities at this moment worship. 


ger view it from the outside, not be- 
ing aware of the peculiarity of the 


ped in the Hindoo mythology, yet || work, he would wonder at the task 


no pilgrim now visits them, nor are 


of thus burying so many buildings in 


they in any manner, or to any one, |jso obscure a situation. But, on ap- 


(except to a cursory traveller,) an 


proaching the wall and gate, you 


object of veneration. Whatever may |jsearch in vain for the usual sepa- 
have been the cause of the erection || ration of stones in buildings, and the 


of the stupendous buildings in Egypt, 


whole is found to be one mass of 


or the religious feelings which||rock. This is, however, capable of 
prompted their construction, I am being accomplished by manual labour, 
not surprised that a satisfactory ac- || without any great exertion ; and itis 
count of their founders and era has |jonly on entering the gateway, and 
been lost in ages so remote, as to|| passing into the immense area, 247 
leave in existence no remains of that ||feet long, 150 broad, and 100 feet 
worship, except themselves and tra- || high, and viewing the principal tem- 
dition. But here, where the very||ple, supported by stone elephants, 


same religion still maintains its ground, 


and bearing in mind that this stupen- 


that these surprising monuments dous, yet elaborately worked mass, 
should be held in such a degree of|!is formed of kindred material with 


_ disrespect cannot well be explained, 


the perpendicular wall of stone 


“unless upon the supposition that the || which shuts you in on three sides, 
excesses of the Mahometans, who/! that the astonishment and admiration 
entered the most sacred places, may |jis felt, which, far from wearing off, 
have rendered them impure, and|}! think inereases on reflection. On 
thus have deprived them of their || entering the gate, which has several 


former holiness. 


rooms over it, the first object which 


We descended the face of the || presents itself, immediately opposite, 
hill, which is of red granite and very ||is a colossal figure about ten feet 
steep, and enjoyed a fine view of the || high, surrounded with sculpture, and 
extensive plain beneath us, with the||two small elephants joining their 
village of Ellora about a mile from || trunks above his head. © This impor- 
the foot, embossed with trees. The || tant personage is in a sitting posture, 
rest of the plain had, however, rather || and, by being daubed with red paint, 
an arid appearance. About two-thirds || is rendered, if possible, more hideous 
down the hill, which, Captain Lyden- || than when he started from his mother 
ham informed me, was hollowed for||rock. ‘The openings into the area 
near two miles into vast halls and/jare to the right and left. Facing 
chambers, we came in front of the |/these openings, in the bottom of the 


great excavation called in sanscri 


t||area, stand two stone elephants, of 


Keylas, or Paradise. From having||the size of life, both more or less 
had my expectation raised to the || mutilated, and with no other decora- 
highest pitch, | was in the beginning ||tion than two coarse ropes curved 
greatly disappointed. The first ob- || round their bodies. It is from the 
ject which strikes the traveller is a|| vicinity of these elephants that the 


gateway, having apartments over it, 


connected with the sides of the hil 
by two walls, with coarse battlements 


eye and mind first explore and com- 
1|| prehend the whole of the exterior of 
,||the great pyramidal temple, ninety 








and apparently built across an old || feet high in the centre of the exca- 
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vation. The minute and beautiful 
carving on the outside is very hap- 
pily contrasted with the cliff around. 
From the elephants, about thirty feet 
further, are two beautiful obelisks, 
stated to be thirty-eight feet high, 
covered with carving, and not only 
light in appearance, but much re- 
lieved by each compartment or story 
being variously and beautifully sculp- 

tured. These are very perfect. The 
main temple stands rather toward 
the further end than in the middle 
of the area, and is connected with 
the apartment over the gate by a 
small temple, in which siands the 
bull Nundee ; and beyond it, by a 
sort of bridge, directly over the figure 
seen on entering, and over the open- 
ings into the area opposite to the 
elephants, all similarly cut out of 
the solid rock. The bull is not large, 
and rather disfigured. The centre 
temple has several smaller, and not 
so high, beyond it, which, from the 
neighbourhood of the elephants, ap- 
pear attached to it, but are not so 
in reality, except by the floor of the 
rock, which leaves the whole as if 
supported by the statues of animals, 

projecting more or less from the solid 
mass, some with haif their bodies 
protruded from it, others with only 
the heads and fore-quarters. The 
principal of these are elephants, of 
the size of life, and lions larger than 
life, with some imaginary animals. 
For the sake of diversity, these sta- 
tues are all in different attitudes ; 

several are in fierce conflict with 
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the animals on which the temple is 
formed, are on each side, and rather 
beyond the smaller temple and the 
gateway. On the outside only there 
is much sculpture in nine rows of 
figures, about a foot long, of men 
fighting, some armed with bows, 

others with clubs, and long straight 
swords. On the right side, among 
others, are some figures in cases, 
with two and four wheels, drawn by 
horses, and monkeys seem in every 
part to be very active, and by no 
means second-rate performers. This 
is supposed to allude to the conquest 
of Ceylon by Rama; but as I do not 
understand the Hindoo mythology, 
[ shall not attempt to unravel the 
meaning of these carved records, as 
doubtless they are, but leave it to 
others who are versed in ‘* mystic 
lore.” It may just be mentioned, 

that the image of Steenomaun ts re- 
presented in heaving rocks to form 
the bridge between the continent and 
Ceylon. The steps turn inwards 
about half their rise, and meet on an 
uncovered landing-place between the 
small temple containing the bull, and 
the great temple, about three or four 
feet below the level of the latter. 
The door facing the west, twelve 
feet high by six wide, ornamented 
with colossal statues on each side, 
is now before you; and, on ascend- 
ing, I believe four steps, and passing 
between the gigantic statues, you ar- 
rive at the great chamber of the 
principal temple: though, for the 





their neighbours, and all looking as 
if executed at the whim of the work- 
men. The feet, talons, ears, trunks, 
tusks, &c. have suffered much, it is 
supposed, from the intemperate zeal 
of the Mahometans. 

The distance from the sides of the 
temple to the face of the scarped- 
werk is more than forty feet on each 
side, and it is painful to look up for 
any length of time. The flights of 
steps, of which there are two, as- 


first five minutes after you enter, 
the gloomy light does not permit you 
to see distinctly, which, added to the 
dead silence, the massy pillars, and 
the Goliah-like figures at the other 
end, but partially discerned, to- 
gether with the feeling inspired in 
the area, tends to absorb the facul- 
ties; yet I gazed in mute admira- 
tion. 

The interior, from the door to the 
recess at the other end, is 105 feet 
long, sixty-five wide, and the height 








cending to the floor, supported by 





but seventeen,’ and I think the low- 
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ness of the roof adds materially to 
the effect. The size of the pillars 
being in thickness out of proportion 
with their height, bespeak the weight 
above, and excite the peculiar sen- 
sation of a desire to crouch when 
inside. It was then I felt the real 
circumstances of the mighty wall 
around me. There had the perse- 
verance of man ornamented a mass 
coeval with the world ; and which, 
differing from all other temples on 
the face of the earth, had grown like 
a statue from an uncouth block, un- 
der the hands of an artist; and my 
feelings did justice to the designer 
and workman. It is sustained by 
four rows of pillars, not above four 
being of the same workmanship, the 
shafts minutely carved, but the capi- 
tals quite plain; and the roof, be- 
tween these supports, appears rest- 
ing on an imitation of great beams 
crossing and fastening on the capitals 
of the columns. The roof is plain, 
excepting the centre, which has a 
round medallion in basso-relievo, re- 
presenting a man between two female 
figures, though that on the left is al- 
most destroyed, and appears by ac- 
cident or design to have been detach- 
ed from the roof, and to have fallen, 
leaving a mark of what is the origi- 
nal colour of the stone, nearly the 
whole of the interior having been 
blackened by Aurengzebe, who, to 
show his contempt for the opinions 
of the Hindoos, filled it with fuel, 
which he caused to be set on fire. 
It would, however, almost have bid 
defiance to his cannon ; and, with the 
other caves in its vicinity, exists to 
this day a wonder of the world, only 
equalled by the pyramids, and likely 
to stand to the end of time as firmly 
as the neighbouring hills. Opposite 
the entrance is a recess, the Sanctum 
Sanctorum, with a group of colossal 
figures on each side, whose hands 
touch the roof. This recess runs 
back about forty feet on the outside, 
beyond the back wall of the temple, 
and contains the lingam. On each 
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side of the centre of the great cham- 

ber, protruding into the area, are 

open porticos, and their roofs, sup- 

ported by pillars, resting like the 

other parts, on elephants. The four 

centre pillars of the interior of the 

temple are wanting, thus leaving an 

open passage from the door of one 

portico to the other ‘These are ra- 

ther below the level of the floor of the 

temple, and are richly sculptured 
throughout, and instead of pilastres 
to uphold the roof, on each side of 
the doors of the main temple are two 
female figures, twelve feet high, 
whose heads touching the cornice, 
appear to stand, yet in a graceful at- 
titude, under the weight they sustain. 
It will be recollected and observed, 
how strong a similarity these figures 
have to the Caryatides of the Greeks ; 
and | believe it would be a difficult 
question to solve, whether the In- 
dians borrowed them from that peo- 
ple, or vice versa. The porticos 
have seats, on one of which [ at- 
tempied to cut my name, at the ex- 
pense of my knife. From that which 
is to the south of the temple, there 
is supposed to have been, and ap- 
pearances countenance the idea, a 
bridge thrown across the area to the 
excavated hall of the cliff, with which 
there is now no communication from 
below, as there is with those on the 
northern sides. Behind the recess, 
or Sanctum Sanctorum, is a balcony, 
or open gallery, which passes from 
two doors, one on each side of the 
colossal groups, out of the great 
chamber, round its side, and the end 
of it, and has five smaller temples of 
a similar shape to the principal one, 
two on the sides, and three at the 
eastern terminations, which complete 
the whole structure. They are all 


sculptured in the same manner, and 
supported by animals beneath, of 
which I fancy there must be in all 
from eighty to one hundred. The 
roofs of the great and small temples 
gradually rise to points, and the out- 
side walls are all carved in pannels 
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takes much from the sculpture. ‘The | 


of grotesque and obscene eee 


The whole has, at some late period, 
received a coating of sand-coloured 

laster, which has been painted over 
in different colours ; and even now, 
though more than half destroyed. 


architect was not content with per- 
forating this gigantic wall in the cen- 
tre, but has excavated the face of 
the cliff on each side three or four 
stories, each twenty feet in height, 
and of considerable depth, into the 
rock; these I had not time to enter, 
as the other caves | had to visit ex- 
tended to the north and south, about 
three quarters of a mile each way. 
When one considers the immense 
labour expended on Keylas, where 
nothing but the chissel and hammer 
could be used, which differs from 
all other temples in not being built, 
but formed by the superfluous rock 
being torn from it, and the construc- 
tion of which is so contrary to the 
usual principles (as blocks of stone 
were carried from, not to it, for 
completion), one hardly knows which 
to admire most, the projector, or the 
person who carried the design into 
execution. Yet 1 feel almost a par- 
tiality for the former ; for in what 
an original and expanded mind must 


the idea first have been conceived, of 


hollowing and decorating, by the 
hand of man, a very “ rib of the 
world,” spurning the detail of piece- 
meal building, and thus taking ad- 
vantage of the primeval materials 
placed by nature on,the spot, and 
wresting from her very bowels a 
place of worship ? Some of the sculp- 


tured decorations, and the taste of 


the ornaments, would do credit to the 
best period of the Grecian school, 
though, in general, evidently an un- 
cultivated style of architecture pre- 
dominates, and the irregular shapes 
and devices .on the shafts of the pil- 
lars, with their plain capitals, in the 
principal temple, are, in my opinion, 
more rich than the plain Grecian 
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though not so chaste. The fiuting 
of the Corinthian order is but a poor 
attempt of this description. Some 
of the minute ornaments are even 
classical. 1 observed, in several in- 





‘stances, the bust of aman, from the 
head to the middle, ending i in ascroll 
lor flourish, &c. ; end the wines of 
‘birds, having similar terminations. 
The lions’ heads, with flourished or- 
naments from their mouths, [ have 
often seen used in modern furniture 
in Europe. Nearly the entire bodies 
of the largest figures project from 
the wall, and there is not throughout 
the whole a single arch. Immediate- 
ily on the outside of the gateway is a 
cistern of very fine water, which be- 
ing also cut out of the granite wall, 
would, in any other spot, be acurio- 
isity itself, but here, for an extent of 
nearly two miles, man has gone be- 
yond himself! Captain Sydenham 
heard one of the sepoys lecturing 
another before the rest, for express- 
ing doubts of its being the work of 
the gods! 

Having gratified our curiosity in 
this part, we then proceeded to the 
southward, along a bad and danger- 
| ous path, to visit the other caves, but 
I saw none at all like Keylas. This 
was called the Das Avatara, or the 
ten incarnations of Visnu. [tis sup- 
ported by several rows of pillars, 
and penetrates into the mountain for- 
ty-six feet, terminating in a recess. 
On the sides, in compartments, are 
groups of figures as high as the roof. 
The supporting columns in the cave 
are not ornamented, being plain and 

massy. We last of all passed into 
the Do Taul and Teen Taul, two 
\| very fine caves, similar to that I have 
just mentioned, except that one con- 
sisted of two stories; and the other 
of three. They contained groups of 
gigantic figures, from five to six or 
more in a compartment. - In one of 
the caves | have mentioned, I enter- 
ed a small room, out of which three 
doors led into dark apartments ; but 














pillar with its ornamented capital, 








it would be a fatal step to any one 
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ness of the roof adds materially to 
the eflect. ‘The size of the pillars 
being in thickness out of proportion 
with their height, bespeak the weight 
above, and excite the peculiar sen- 
sation of a desire to crouch when 
inside. It was then I felt the real 
circumstances of the mighty wall 
around me. There had the perse- 
verance of man ornamented a mass 
coeval with the world; and which, 
differing from all other temples on 
the face of the earth, had grown like 
a statue from an uncouth block, un- 
der the hands of an artist; and my 
feelings did justice to the designer 
and workman. It is sustained by 
four rows of pillars, not above four 
being of the same workmanship, the 
shafts minutely carved, but the capi- 
tals quite plain; and the roof, be- 
tween these supports, appears rest- 
Ing on an imitation of great beams 
crossing and fastening on the capitals 
of the columns. The roof is plain, 
excepting the centre, which has a 
round medallion in basso-relievo, re- 
presenting a man between two female 
figures, though that on the left is al- 
most destroyed, and appears by ac- 
cident or design to have been detach- 
ed from the roof, and to have fallen, 
leaving a mark of what is the origi- 
nal colour of the stone, nearly the 
whole of the interior having been 
blackened by Aurengzebe, who, to 
show his contempt for the opinions 
of the Hindoos, filled it with fuel, 
which he caused to be set on fire. 
It would, however, almost have bid 
defiance to his cannon ; and, with the 
other caves in its vicinity, exists to 
this day a wonder of the world, only 
equalled by the pyramids, and likely 
to stand to the end of time as firmly 
as the neighbouring hills. Opposite 
the entrance is a recess, the Sanctum 
Sanctorum, with a group of colossal 
figures on each side, whose hands 
touch the roof. This recess runs 
back about forty feet on the outside, 
beyond the back wall of the temple, 
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side of the centre of the great cham- 
ber, protruding into the area, are 
open porticos, and their roofs, sup- 
ported by pillars, resting like the 
other parts, on elephants. The four 
centre pillars of the interior of the 
temple are wanting, thus leaving an 
open passage from the door of one 
portico to the other. These are ra- 
ther below the level of the floor of the 
temple, and are richly sculptured 
throughout, and instead of pilastres 
to uphold the roof, on each side of 
the doors of the main temple are two 
female figures, twelve feet high, 
whose heads touching the cornice, 
appear to stand, yet in a graceful at- 
titude, under the weight they sustain. 
It will be recollected and observed, 
how strong a similarity these figures 
have to the Caryatides of the Greeks ; 
and I believe it would be a difficult 
question to solve, whether the In- 
dians borrowed them from that peo- 
ple, or vice versa. The porticos 
have seats, on one of which [ at- 
tempted to cut my name, at the ex- 
pense of my knife. From that which 
is to the south of the temple, there 
is supposed to have been, and ap- 
pearances countenance the idea, a 
bridge thrown across the area to the 
excavated hall of the cliff, with which 
there is now no communication from 
below, as there is with those on the 
northern sides. Behind the recess, 
or Sanctum Sanctorum, is a balcony, 
or open gallery, which passes from 
two doors, one on each side of the 
colossal groups, out of the great 
chamber, round its side, and the end 
of it, and has five smaller temples of 
a similar shape to the principal one, 
two on the sides, and three. at the 
eastern terminations, which complete 
the whole structure. They are all 
sculptured in the same manner, and 
supported by animals beneath, of 
which I fancy there must be in all 
from eighty to one hundred. The 
roofs of the great and small temples 
gradually rise to points, and the out- 
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of grotesque and obscene figures. 
The whole has, at some late period, 
received a coating of sand-coloured 
plaster, which has been painted over 
in different colours ; and even now, 
though more than half destroyed. 
takes much from the sculpture. ‘The 
architect was not content with per- 
forating this gigantic wall in the cen- 
tre, but has excavated the face of 
the cliff on each side three or four 
stories, each twenty feet in height, 
and of considerable depth, into the 
rock; these I had not time to enter, 
as the other caves I had to visit ex- 
tended to the north and south, about 
three quarters of a mile each way. 
When one considers the immense 
labour expended on Keylas, where 
nothing but the chissel and hammer 
could be used, which differs from 
all other temples in not being built, 
but formed by the superfluous rock 
being torn from it, and the construc- 
tion of which is so contrary to the 
usual principles (as blocks of stone 
were carried from, not to it, for 
completion), one hardly knows which 
to admire most, the projector, or the 
person who carried the design into 
execution. Yet I feel almost a par- 
tiality for the former ; for in what 
an original and expanded mind must 
the idea first have been conceived, of 
hollowing and decorating, by the 
hand of man, a very “ rib of the 
world,” spyrning the detail of piece- 
meal building, and thus taking ad- 
vantage of the primeval materials 
placed by nature on,the spot, and 
wresting from her very bowels a 
place of worship ? Some of the sculp- 
tured decorations, and the taste of 
the ornaments, would do credit to the 
best period of the Grecian school, 
though, in general, evidently an un- 
cultivated style of architecture pre- 
dominates, and the irregular shapes 
and devices .on the shafts of the pil- 
lars, with their plain capitals, in the 
principal temple, are, in my opinion, 
more rich than the plain Grecian 
pillar with its ornamented capital, 
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The fluting 
of the Corinthian order is but a poor 
attempt of this description. Some 
of the minute ornaments are even 
classical. 1 observed, in several in- 





istances, the bust of aman, from the 
|head to the middle, ending in a scroll 
lor flourish, &c.; and the wings of 
'birds, having similar terminations. 
| The lions’ heads, with flourished or- 
naments from their mouths, | have 
often seen used in modern furniture 
in Europe. Nearly the entire bodies 
of the largest figures project from 
the wall, and there is not throughout 
the wholea single arch. Immediate- 
ily on the outside of the gateway is a 
cistern of very fine water, which be- 
ing also cut out of the granite wall, 
would, in any other spot, be acurio- 
sity itself, but here, for an extent of 
nearly two miles, man has gone be- 
yond himself! Captain Sydenham 
heard one of the sepoys lecturing 
another before the rest, for express- 
ing doubts of its being the work of 
the gods! 

Having gratified our curiosity in 
this part, we then proceeded to the 
southward, along a bad and danger- 
ous path, to visit the other caves, but 
I saw none at all like Keylas. This 
was called the Das Avatara, or the 
ten incarnations of Visnu. [tis sup- 
ported by several rows of pillars, 
and penetrates into the mountain for- 
ty-six feet, terminating in a recess. 
On the sides, in compartments, are 
groups of figures as high as the roof. 
The supporting columns in the cave 
are not ornamented, being plain and 
massy. We last of all passed into 
the Do Taul and Teen Taul, two 
very fine caves, similar to that I have 
just mentioned, except that one con- 
sisted of two stories; and the other 
of three. They contained groups of 
gigantic figures, from five to six or 
more in acompartment. In one of 
the caves | have mentioned, | enter- 
ed a small room, out of which three 
doors led into dark apartments ; but 
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who should attempt to advance, as 
they are large caverns full of water 
The most southern cave I visited, 
is, for several »easons, the most re- 
markable after Keylas, though not 
so large or so curiously wrought. 
It is similar to the interior of a cha- 


‘pei, having an arched roof, and the 


ouly one so formed amongst so many 

It has a line of columns passing down 
each side of quite plain shafts, little 
or no capitals, and without any real! 
use} a representation of arched raft 

ers, as if supporting the rock above. 
At the further end is a figure in a 
sitting posture, with a tree spreading 
over him. ‘This cave is in length 
seventy-nine feet, forty-three in 
breadth, 2nd thirty-eight high, from 
the centre of the arch to the floor. 

In short, this is, whether antecedent 
to, or of later date than the resi, of 
a totally difierent style, and even ap- 
parently belonging to a diflerent re- 

ligion. 


Fortress of Dowlutabad. 


The description of Dowlutabad, a 
fortress, is not unworthy of following 
the account of Ellora. 

It is formed of an insulated hill of 
granite, about S0G0 yards from the 
range of the hills to the north- 
ward and westward, and presents to 
the view ashape not unlike a com- 
pressed bee-hive, except that the 
lower part, for one third of the way 
up, or, perhaps less, is scarped like 
a wall, and presents all round a 
perpendicular bluff cliff. I should 
think it must be about 500 feet to 
the summit, which is about a point. 
The scarp of the rock down to the 
edge of the counter-scarp may be 
150 feet, though the governor stated 
it to be eighty yards; the breadth of 
the ditch seventeen, and that of the 
water eighteen. Up to the ditch, in- 
cluding the outside walls of the pet- 
tah, I. had passed four lines of walls 
and gates, and it was very easy to ac- 
count for this lavish number of de- 
fences; for had they not ‘* worked 
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up” the quantity of stone taken from 
the wall, it would have formed a 
smalihill. The causeway across the 
ditch will not admit more than two 
persons at one time, and a building 
with battlements defends it on the 
other side. 

Had i not been informed how I 
was to ascend the summit of the per- 
pendicular cliff, I should have des- 
paired of ever reaching it, as no visi- 
ble means presents itself, and all is 
alike steep and forbidding ; though 
one may, with an attentive eye, dis- 
cover asmall window, about half-way 
up, in the face of the rock. I was 
anxious to proceed, being determined 
to mount to the top ; and the govern- 
or led the way through one excava- 
fion into the heart of the rock, so 
low that I was obliged to stoop near- 
ly double ; but, after a few paces, 
a number of torches showed me | 
was in a high vault, and we began 
to ascend on a winding passage, cut 
through the interior of the body of 
the hill. The passage was twelve 
feet high and the same broad, and 
the rise regular ; and at certain dis- 
tances from this dismal gallery were 
trap-doors, with flights of small steep 
steps leading to the ditch below, only 
wide enough to admit a man to pass, 
also cut through the solid rock to the 
water’s edge, and unexposed to the 
fire of the assailants, unless they 
were on the very crest of the glacis. 
I suppose we were four or five mi- 
nutes in reaching the window I had 
seen from below ; and, after resting, 
we continuedtoclimb. As I observ- 
ed a passage leading off from the one 
in which we were, | followed it, and 
to my surprise, found it led back, 
forming a retrogressive semicircle 
to our road, and on the sides of it 
were many recesses and shelves for 
depositing stores We might have 
been in all ten minutes mounting by 
torch-light, and came out by a sort 
of hollow m the rock, about twenty 
feet square. On one side, leaning 


against the cliff, was a large iron 
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plate, nearly of the same size as the 
bottom of the hollow, with an im- 
mense iron poker. On the besieg- 
ers having gained the subterraneous 
passage, this iron is intended to be 
laid down over the outlet, and a fire |) 
placed upon it. I observed a hole || 
perforating the rock about three feet 
in diameter, which is meant to act 
as a bellows to the fire, and the cur- 
rent of air which came through it 
was so strong that | hardly could 
stand against it. From its strength, 
and these various precautions, this || 
fortress is deemed impregnable. 


Cave of Carli. 


There appears to be no end to the 
sculptured wonders of India, and 
Colonel Fitzclarence’s book makes 
us acquainted with more of them, as 
viewed by the same individual, than 
any other work in the English lan- 
guage. In going from Poonah to 
Bombay, he visited the cave of Carli, 
of which we must give his account. 

I had always determined to see 
the cave of Carli, about two miles 
from the village of that name ; and 
the officer stationed there, and one 
of those [ had met, proposed to ac- 
company me, taking twelve men as 
a protection against the Arabs, who 
sometimes came over from the for- 
tress to collect the revenues of the 
sacred spot. I mounted a horse of 
my escort, and we set out, after I had 
requested Mr, Eliot, with my palan- 


them. The entrance is much more 
handsome than any at Ellora, having 
been ornamented with two obelisks 
in the style of that at India Sabha. 
One of these pillars, of which both 


H are crowned with lions, has been 


broken down, and the whole very 
| much defaced. <A plain Mahometan 
tomb, evidently a modern work, 1s 
|built immediately in front. The 
| height of the entrance appears to be 
sixty feet. After passing the remain- 
ing pillar, we entered a sort of ves- 
tibule, about thirty feet wide, and 
extending along the face of the rock, 
about thirty yards. The ends have 
figures of elephants, projecting from 
the walls, similar to those at Ellora, 
and above them many and various 
ornaments. 

On crossing the vestibule, we ad- 
vanced into the cave, which is about 
eighty or ninety feet long, and thirty 
broad, supported by thirty-eight 
square stone pillars, with a passage 
round, between them and the rock. 
These pillars have very curious capi- 
tals, consisting of two elephants, with 
a male and female figure on the back 
of each. All these appear pressed 
down by the incumbent weight, the 
elephants being nearly upon their 
knees. The roof is arched to a con- 
siderable height above the pillars, 
which may be. with their capitals, 
rather more than twenty feet high. 
At the farther end, is a large round 




















quin and escort, to proceed on the || 


road, as I intended to ride across the 
country afterthem. At the foot of 
the range of hills, similar in appear- 
ance and character to those at Ellora, 
we dismounted, and began to scram- 
ble up the mountain by a very bad 
and narrow path, little better than a 
water-course, and all suffering much 
from the heat. We soon reached a 
narrow terrace on a level with the 
cave, where we were well repaid 
for our exertion. ‘This cave, like 
those at Ellora, also faces the west, 





but is in other respects different from 


mass of rock, like atomb, about twelve 
feet high, rather more in diameter, 
and terminating in the top inacupola, 
about twenty feet in all ; and over the 
centre of it, suspended from the top, 
hangs what appeared to me to be an 
imitation of the shell of an immense 
tortoise, about ten feet long, resem- 
| bling a canopy to the tomb-like mass 
‘below. I could pass round to the 
| back of this, the wall of the rock be- 
| ing pared off to admit a person behind 
it; but to save trouble, time or ex- 
-pense, the colonnades on each side 
lare not continued behind the tomb. 
jlike mass, though this is not perceiv- 
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ed by aspectator standing at the en- 
trance, or a little way within the hall. 
On the remaining pillar, on the out- 
side and round the door-way, is an 
inscription in a very extraordinary 
character, which I regret I had not 
time to copy. 

We proceeded, after examining 
this, to some other excavations, 
which were in ail probability the 
habitations of the priests. They have 
been all much damaged intentionally ; 


and the staircase by which we ascend- | 


ed to asuite of rooms, hangs from the 
rock to which it was attached, the first 


three or four steps which reached to | 


the terrace foundation being broken 
off. We mounted, by two flight of 
steps and a ladder, to a large low 
room, about thirty feet square, and 
having, on the three sides toward the 
rock, a number of small cells, of 
about eight feet square, with com- 
mon sized door-ways leading into 
them. This was well lighted from 
a sort of gallery, with windows cut 
on the outside of it. The officer 
who accompanied me, fired off one 
of the Sepoy’s muskets in the cham- 
ber, and the violent echo and long- 
continued reverberation, now at a 
distance, now returning with increas- 
ed violence and thrilling through the 
enormous mass overhead, the noise 
surpassing thunder, but of a more 
hollow tone, was the most awful and 
overpowering sound | ever remem- 
ber to have heard. I almost hoped, 
after the second return of the aggra- 
vated roar, that it was the last ; but 
1 was mistaken, and peal after peal 
followed in qnick succession, and 
lasted several minutes, giving one 
the idea that the rock, indignant at its 
stillness being broken in upon, ex- 
pressed its displeasure previous to 
closing the disturbers in its embrace 
forever****. I felt a chill creep 
through my frame, which I never re- 
collect having experienced in any 
former instance ; so much so, that 
if it had been proposed to set fire to 
a second musquet, the unpression 
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made upon me would have caused me 
to object toit***. 1 am convinced 
that fear arises, next to what pre- 
cautionary nature has given for self- 
preservation, from entering into 
scenes to which we are not accustom- 
ed; and that the most admirable sort 
of courage, called self-possession, Is 
only to be acquired by being used 
to trying situations of all kinds, or the 
determination of mind made up to meet 
certain crises, however novel, with 
fortitude. In this instance, my mind, 
being overcharged with wonders and 
thoughts on the novelty of all around 
me, gave way to this sudden turbu- 
lent and distracting noise, which, [ 
confess, dismayed me, and nearly 
put me to the rout. 

Large subterraneous cisterns, full 
of water, are cut out of the rock, as 
at Ellora. Some Bramins have taken 
possession of the rooms, and a little 
colony was established in the great 
cave, their clothes being hung to dry 
upon ropes fastened from one pillar 
to another. There is another cave, 
but the route is so difficult, and the 
precipice near which you pass so 
dangerous, that | did not attempt it, 
especially as I am tired with having 
travelled all night, and anxious to 
reach this place. The whole work 
has been evidently much injured, 
and, as usual, the blame is laid to 
the Portuguese ; but it is still more 
likely to have been done by the Ma- 
hometans, as we have seen at Ellora. 

I took leave of my two companions, 
and could just perceive the shining 
of the arms of my escort, two miles 
on the road, from which I was about 
amile to the north. I struck across 
the country to head it, galloping 
pretty fast, and, at the foot of a little 
hill, saw, to my surprise, from a di- 
rection whence | could not expect 
friends, a native horseman, armed 
with aspear, coming towards me at 
full speed. 1 concluded he was one 
of the enemy, and my alarm and con- 
sternation, on discovering my situa- 
tion, will never be erased from my 
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memory. I found I was totally help- 
imprudently thrown myself on the 
first horse I met with, and left my 
sword in my palanquin ; the pistols in 
the holsters were unloaded, and | had | 
no ammunition. He fortunately turn- | 
ed out to be one of my own escort, | 
which was waiting under some trees | 
off the road till f arrived.” 

The following description of the | 
general appearance of india in that | 
part of the peninsula, where the tra- | 
veller was now passing, is striking, 
and executed with superior talent. 

‘«¢ As we approached the limits of | 
the great table-land of India, south | 
of Norbuddah, the country became || 
less cultivated, and more romantic | 
and, within a mile of this termination, 
the views became every instant more 
magnificent. The bare points of the 
rocks and hills appeared above the 
trees and verdure ; and the immense 
mountain to the south of the pass, 
which overhangs the plain, is seen 
threatening all below. The vast 
chasms, perpendicular walled valleys, 
many hundred feet beneath the level 
of the land on which | stood, were 
finer than any thing I| had ever be- 
held ; and the numerous forts on the 
different pinnacles of the mountains, 
some near and others more distant, | 
added to the sublimity of the scene. ‘ 
I wished for a glimpse of the sca, 

| 








and | have since been told, that from 
ope particular spot, this ean be ob- | 
tained ; though my longing eyes were | 
disappointed in viewing that w hich | 
an Englishman feels to be next neigh- | 
bour to his native country.” | 

The excavations of Elephanta did | 
not appear to him wonderful, after 
the others he had visited. 

Chapter xxiii. consists of a number 
of observations on the objects and 
persons that attracted his attention 
in Bombay, but affords no passage 
that we can extract, as particularly 
remarkable ; the general account, 
however, partakes of the spirit, pa- 
triotism, and good sense, which per- 
Vor. Il. 11 
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vades the whole volume. Here he 
embarked for Egypt. Nothing in- 
teresting occurred during their voy- 
age. But the description of the 
Egyptian coast, on approaching Cos- 
sier, is a picture. 

‘* Still the town was to be discover- 
ed; for it is difficult to be seen, ow- 
ing to the houses being of the same 
colour with the sand on which they 
are built. The sterile and desolate 
appearance of the shore, the eme- 
rald mountains and broken ground, 


| presented a combination of all the 


horrid accqjints of the most inhospi- 
table shores that ever hero of ro- 
mance landed on. We were under 
greater disadvantages than these ad- 
venturous characters ; for should the 
governor of Cossier be unable to as- 
sist us by mortal means, we could 
not expect any help from a friendly 
magician to cross that part of the 
country between it and Khenne on 
the Nile, so forbiddingly filled up in 
D’Anville’s map as the ‘ Great De- 
sert.? I had, when at a distance, 
observed some spots more dark than 
the rest, differing considerably from 
the several shades of the brown san- 
dy and thirsty colour which predomi- 
nated ; and had hoped, on approach, 
they would have proved patches of 
verdure. But, alas! they were onl 
cavities deeper than the others.” 
Having made the necessary ar- 
rangements for crossing the ‘‘ Great 
Desert” at Cossier, our enterprising 
traveller left that town about nine 
o’clock inthe evening. When I had 
skirted the town, ‘* I found myself,” 
says he, ‘‘ ina few minutes surround- 
ed by rocks on all sides, and felt as 
forlorn as when I quitted the cam 
of the governor-general. I had the 
rope of the camel’s head in my hand, 
and I found the motion unpleasant, 
as is that of all animals which move 
two legs on the same side atone time. 
[ learnt that we were to proceed at 
a foot’s pace the whole way ; and, 
after two hours travelling, was much 
alarmed with respect to the motion 
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of the animal; for, about that time, 
I felt a most violent pain in my side 
and back, and this continued to in- 
crease, so that I was obliged to dis- 
mount and walk. 

** About twelve o’clock we arrived 
at the first watering-place, called 
Ambojar, about nine or ten miles 
from Cossier, and the moon scon af- 
ter arose and showed me the barren- 
ness around. The road in general 
was shut in on both sides by masses 
of rock, except where little plains of 
sand extended, dotted with large 
stones; and behirid those, on the 
sides, others more distant raised their 
heads above in the wildest confusion, 
and most fantastic shapes and differ- 
ent colours. Avenue after avenue, 
thus bounded, continued to present 
themselves. I again mounted my 
camel, and became more easy upon 
its back. About two o’clock my 
guards complained of being tired, 
and wished to liedown ; but I was 
resolved, and did not stop till about 
an hour after, when the return of 
pain obliged me to rest, and we all 
dismounted, tied the camels’ legs, 
and those who accompanied me soon 
fell asleep. But, although I was 
very much exhausted, the new situa- 
tion in which I was placed prevent- 
ed me from sleeping. It is on such 
occasions that I feel repaid for all fa- 
tigues and difficulties ; then I reflect 
on the novel and curious circumstan- 
ces of my position, and contemplate 
the difference between the manners 
and feelings of countries more or less 
civilized, and those most refined ;— 
the moon was beautiful. 1 had al- 
ways understood, that this desert 
consisted of a great expanse of sand, 
but it was masses of irregular rock, 
of all shapes and heights, from twenty 
to 100 feet perpendicular; and, 
where they are low enough to see 
beyond them on the road-sides, al! 
appear alike, dreary and frightful. 
Large cliffs, of many tons weight, 
frowned from the slanting sides, and 





appeared to require only a touch or 
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a breath to precipitate them into the 

road. Some formed perfect,cones, 

and the fen was generally of a red 

colour. e often passed small open 

spots, from about 100 yards to a mile 

square. The sharp edges of the 

rock, in many places, showed through 

the sand, and the whole was bounded 

by masses on masses of rocks piled 

on each other in the most romantic 

wildness. ”’ 

The following little incident should 
be added to this impressive and high- 
ly original description of the desert : 

‘* | became almost exhausted ; but 
a little after one o’clock we reached 
the watering-place. It is called Au- 
mur; but the disappointment | met 
with was great, as the only water to 
be procured, and that in very small 
quantities, was what dripped from 
the rocks, and was found in the hol- 
low. The persons who frequent 
the desert have formed two sorts of 
cisterns, about eight feet deep, by 
scraping away the sand till they come 
to the solid rock, and have hollowed 
out in it, about eight’inches deep, a 
hole, which on being emptied, as it 
does not hold above a gallon of water, 
replenishes itself in a short time. I 
am confident, that, at the expense of 
a little gunpowder, wells might be 
excavated, and a certain and plentiful 
resource of water be always preserv- 
ed in this part of the desert. I de- 
termined to remain in this spot for 
three hours, and remembering the 
small box which the captain’s stew- 
ard had put up for me, I opened*it 
with avidity, and found it contained, 
perhaps, the only meat | could not 
have ate ; but | could have hardly 
supposed I should have had such bad 
luck as to find my stock of provisions, 
in the middle of a desert, where there 
was a great scarcity of water, a piece 
of ship’s salt-beef. There were, 


however, some biscuits in the box, 
and searching lower, I discovered, to 
my astonishment, of all things the 
most unexpected, and the most wel- 





}come, a bottle of English beer. Had 
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it been of adamant I would’ have forc- 
ed it open; and had vast sums been 
placed at my feet, | should at the mo- 
ment have refused them rather than 
forego the delicious draught of malt 
and hops.” 

Just before sunset, on the follow- 
ing day, he came in sight of the Nile. 
«‘ | descried the smoke of the villa- 
ges on the cultivated ground watered 
by the Nile, and soon after came in 
sight of the beautiful fields of green 
barley. I felt a strong desire to dis- 
mount and run into them; and the 
number of date trees, houses, low- 
ing of cattle, barking of dogs, and 
hum of voices, united with the pleas- 
sant vegetable smell, awaking’ the 
joyful association of civilized life, 
made acontrast with the desert so 
forcible, that the sensation I expe- 
rienced cannot be described * * *, 
We left the large and straggling vil- 
lage of Benhut on our left, and skirt- 
ed the cultivation, which extends to 
the very foot of the hills or rise of 
the desert, as far as the level of the 
river will permit its waters to inun- 
date ; and thus there is no gradation, 
but a sharp line which bounds the 
most fertile and the most barren dis- 
tricts on earth.” 

Having thus accompanied Colonel 
Fitzclarence to Egypt, we shall make 
a few extracts from his observations 
on that country ; but in order to en- 
joy the full force of the narrative, 
the reader must apply to the book 
itself. 

‘« The striking similarity of some 
points in the ancient religion of Egy pt, 
and the present one of India, has 
been frequently remarked, and, in 
many instances, there is a singular 
coincidence ;_ but, still, does this 
carry with it conviction of their be- 
ing more nearly related? Man has, 
in every country on the face of the 
globe, certain objects presented to 
him, which, from the same causes, 
have become more or less venera- 
ted ; and the priests have ever, by 
adding mystery and obscurity to po- 
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pular superstition, exalted their sub- 
limity under a variety of imposing 
appearances. It is true that the at- 
tachment of the Egyptians to the sa- 
cred Bull, and of the Hindoos to that 
animal, was the same in both coun- 
tries ; but this may originate from 
his usefulness in agriculture. We 
have all heard of the sacredness of 
the stork throughout Europe, on ac- 
count of its ability in destroying ver- 
min; and, to this day, in Portugal, 

the laws forbid the killing of calves, 
except for the sick. Fromthe same 
motive, | have supposed, was origin- 
ally engendered the worship of. this 
animal. This early state of feeling 
may have grown, by the assistance of 
crafty priests, into veneration and 
devotion. The worship of the lin- 
gam and phallos, common to both na- 
tions, certainly affords the most for- 
cible idea and emblem of the univer- 
sal creative and generative power. 
The lotus was alike sacred to both, 
as was an idea of the metempsycho- 
ses. The Egyptians have the ser- 
pent as a favourite symbol, as 
well as the Hindoos ; but that of the 


‘latter is the deadly cobra capella, 








and is by analogy placed by them in 
the hands of Seva, the destroying 
power, as represented in the famous 
trimurti in the cave of Elephanta, in 
the harbour of Bombay. It is wor- 
thy of remark, that the snake, used 
in the Egyptian mythology, should 
be represented with a thick neck, 
which has never been accounted for. 
The cobra capella, when in a state 
of irritability, has a wonderful ex- 
pansion of the back of the head and 
throat.” 

The account of the Wehabees, the 
Mahomedan reformers, deserves no- 
tice, especially as, by recent ac- 
counts, it would appear the sect has 
been nearly suppressed. 

‘* The Wehabees are a sect of 
puritans of the Mahometans, taki 
their name from their founder, Abdul 
Wehab, who lived about seventy 
years ago. They had at one time 
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extended themselves across from 
one sea to the other, and were in 
possession of Mecca. This brought 
on awar between themand the Turks, 
which still continues. They have 


been driven into the interior; and’ 


all the coast of the Red Sea, including 
Mecca, is in the hands of the Turks. 
They fight on camels, one man fa- 
cing to the front, and another to the 
rear, and are armed with muskets. 

Diodorus Siculus mentions, that the 
Arabs were, in his time, armed with 
bows and arrows, and went to war in 
a similar manner. The custom of 
fighting on camels has been very 
general throughout the East: The 
ancient armies of the Tartars made 
use of them. Camels, in Dara’s ar- 
my, in 1658, when it was opposed 


to that of Aurungzebe, had small | 


swivels on their backs. The rajah 
of Biccaneer, in the deserts of India, 
has a similar corps. The French, 
When in Egypt, formed a corps 
mounted on these animals; and, in 
India, we have a dromedary corps, 
the camels carrying a small howitzer, 
which throws a shell as large as an 
orange.” ; 

It is now generally known that 
Egypt, under the care of the present 
Vigorous governor, is making rapid 
advances into a state of prosperity 
such as it has not enjoyed for ages. 
The following account of Mr. Brine’s 
sugar-manufactory, will prove inte- 
resting to many readers : 

** | was fortunate enough to reach 
Rhodomon about four o’clock ; and, 
at a considerable distance, perceived 
the fires and smoke from the chim- 
neys of the manufactory. Having 
landed, I proceeded to the. house 
through a large grove of date-trees. 
In my way, | passed a spacious gar- 
den, containing all the English vege- 
The building was extensive, 
and, on entering a court-yard, and 


ainquring for Mr. Brine, [ was shown 


up-stairs to a sort of covered viran- 
da, where several Europeans advan- 
ced to meet me. One I addressed 


% 
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. 
!'in a modification of Spanish, and then 


,in an attempt at Italian, having been 
questioned in the latter language ; 
and, after a very awkward conversa- 
‘tion on my part for a few minutes, 
'we discovered, to our great amaze- 
ment, that we were both English. 
| expressed a wish to see Mr. Brine, 
who soon. made his appearance, hav- 
ing been hurried down from his room 
‘by a message that a Russian gentle- 
'man wanted to speak to him. 

*« After some conversation, he ac- 
'quiesced in my proposition to visit 
the manufactory. It appears, that 
he is in partnership with the pacha ; 
that is to say, he has made an agree- 
ment to share the three first years’ 
profit with his highness, on condition 
of teaching a “certain number of 
Tarks how to make rum and sugar 
‘at bis expense. He informed me, 
‘that he had once been captain of a 
!merchant-vessel, and ‘did not know 
much how to make sugar when he 
commenced ; yet he had, by indus- 
try and perseverance, succeeded. 
[ went through the several apart- 
ments and stores, and found the work 
was on a very extensive scale, inso- 
much that it would be able to send 
fifty tons of sugar to Europe in the 
spring. He gave me a glass of rum 
intended for the European market ; 
for the pacha is more a money- ma- 
king man than a Mahometan, and has 
no ‘objection to compound intoxica- 
ting liquors for us infidels, if we pay 
well for them. It was very excel- 
lent, equal to any rum [ ever tasted. 
[ met many Europeans in every part 
of the manufactory, and learnt that 
there were no fewer than forty, prin- 
cipally Italians. Sanguine hopes 


West-India markets in the Mediter- 
ranean.”’ 


Egypt, Mahmed Ali, will attract at- 
tention : 
‘* His highness was plainly dress- 














‘ed. He is notabove five feet nine 


were entertained of underselling our 


The description of the person of 
the present enlightened governor of 
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inches high, but of a most pleasing 
and open countenance, without any 
indications whatever of age ; on the 
contrary, he does not seem to be 
above thirty-nine or forty, though 
he is older. He sat down with his 
legs under him on asofa, with a large 
pillow to support his back. - His man- 
ner was delightful, soft, mild, and 
courtly, such as would bear a com- 
parison with the most polished Eu- 
ropean prince.” 

The monumental works of Egypt, 
after those of India, appeared to 
Colonel Fitzclarence less wonderful 
than he expected ; and we know not 
of a better rule by which he could 
have furnished to the European pub- 
lic an idea of the vastness of the lat- 
ter, the Egyptian fabrics having hi- 
therto been deemed the most asto- 
nishing in the world. He ascended the 
great pyramid ; but the details of his 
visit to those inexplicable structures, 
although highly interesting, do not 
afford any particular descriptions 
which we can select as new. But 
we must not conclude our analysis 
of this most entertaining volume with- 
out some account of Belzoni, the 
enterprising and indefatigable Italian, 
whose. single exertions have added 
more to the knowledge. of Egyptian 


antiquities, than all the learning of' 


the learned since the days of Hero- 


dotus. Colonel Fitzclarence de- 
scribes him as the handsomest man 
he had ever seen, about six feet six 
inches instature. His passion is the 
love of fame ; and for this he is con- 
tent to pick a scanty living by selling 
to travellers the relics that he dis- 
covers. It is much to be, regretted, 
that a subscription were not set on 
foot to enable him to prosecute his 
researches on a greater scale. ‘* He 
professes that his great anxiety is to 
become known to the various anti- 
quaries of Europe, and to be taken 
by the hand by them. Although he 
is very far from being even in astate 
of mediocrity with respect to fortune, 
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coming celebrated for his discoveries, 
He said he looked upon it as a fortu- 
nate circumstance that I had passed 
through Egypt, and trusted I should 
be able to speak of him in England 
so as to bring his merits before a na- 
tion to which he declares himself to 
be most devotedly attached.—A great 
nation, like England, should not miss 
the opportunity of making their own, 

a man of such superior talents. He 
possesses, to an astonishing degree, 
the secret of conciliating the Arabs, 
and literally makes them do what he 
chooses. His commanding figure, 
amazing strength and height, which 
ever have in barbarous countries a 
great effect, aid him much in his en- 
terprises. In moving the head of 
the young Memnon, which has been 
‘Sent tothe British Museum, and the 
bulk of which made the French des- 
pair of carrying it away, he had no- 
thing to assist him but what he found 
on the spot.” 

Again, before parting from this 
work, we must repeat our entire sa- 
tisfaction: Itis the most amusing vo- 
lume of travels that has appeared for 
many years. Without any pretensions 
to a learned character, it unites toa 
highly animated style, such as few 
works of learned men ever possess, a 
degree of information, and a-variety of 
knowledge very extraerdinary, con- 
sidering the active professional life 
which the author has led; and, if 
he has not been aided by Mr. Hamil- 
ton, the compiler of the Indian Ga- 
zetteer, he may lay claim to be 
ranked among the best topographical 
writers on India. 


so - e 


From Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. 
MUSICAL QUERIES. 


‘* Having prepared all their musical instru- 
ments, they played on’ them for three hours 
without intermission, so that | was quite stun- 
ned with the noise; neither could [ possibly 
guess the meaning till my tutor informed me, 
Hesaid, * * * # Swirr. 


MR. EDITOR, 





he is ambitious of fame, and of be- 
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expression are the sources of a scep- 
ticism as to the merits of the modern 
school of music, joined to an increa- 
sing admiration of the eloquent melo- 
dies of your country and of Ireland, 
which has long been creeping upon 
me. | must, however, deprecate any 
idea that I am counting upon nation- 
ality for their insertion. I venture 
to send them in the hope that they 
may meet with more charitable and 
less contemptuous treatment from 
some of your correspondents, than 
they have had from some of my mu- 
sical friends. There is nothing alar- 
ming in this confession. Practical mu- 
sicians are seldom metaphysical, and 
in reply, therefore, to any insinua- 
tions of ignorance from such, I| can 
only humbly submit, that I have not 
unfrequently had opportunities of 
hearing scientific music, and some- 
times of joining in it as far as my 
very limited execution will permit. 
My knowledge, however, such as it 
is, is confined to the Treble Chiff. 
Little more need be said by way of 
preface. It is only necessary to as- 
sume, that music is in itself capable 
of producing certain trains of senti- 
ment. This assertion is barely an 
appeal to common experience. The 
tendency of the queries is to attempt 
to show how this effect is produced, 
and to deduce the rationale of musi- 
cal expression. ‘Uhis, of course, in- 
volves a consideration of the existing 
styles of music. 

In conclusion, [ must note, that the 
term ‘‘ music” is ofien used where 
** melody” or ‘* subject” are only 
meant. Where the exhibition of mu- 
sical concords is wished to be particu- 
larly understood, the word ‘ harmo- 

ny” is substituted. I am, &c. &c. 
D. it 
Newcastle, June 24th, 1819. 


1. If music please, must it not do 
so either by the mere succession of 
clear and distinct tones, or by those 
tones in certain successions, produ- 
cing by some means or other a plea- 
Sing sentiment in the mind? 
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2. If music pleases in both these 
ways, separately or in combination, 
must not the way second mentioned 


be allowed to be of a more exalted 


kind than the first, inasmuch as a 
inental sensation is superior to amere 
auricular vibration ? 

3. If music actually begins and 
produces sentiments or trains of 
thought without the aid of any con- 
tingent or arbitrary prior associations 
of ideas merely incidental to the indi- 
vidual, is it not an unavoidable con- 
sequence, that it must produce such 
trains of thought, from each air ha- 
ving some kind of connection with the 
sentiment it produces more close than 
with other sentiments which it does 
aot produce ? 

4. For, if this be denied, how hap- 
pens it that the sentiment follows at 
ali rather than some other, or rather 
than none ; and how happens it that 
the same succession of tones ‘produ- 
cés, In various persons, the same sen- 
tunent or description of sentiment ? 

5. If then music be allowed to 
have this particular connection with 


thought, so that a given succession of 
tones produces a certain train of 


thinking, or in short, if airs are 
strictly ** expressive,” is it not al- 
most self-evident that this can only 
happen from such ideas having been 
before joined to, and connected with 
similar sounds, so that, in accordance 
with the principles of associated 
ideas, they reproduce each other ? 

6. If this connection with similar 
sounds be denied, how happens it 
that expressive songs, that is to say, 
songs in the meaning of which all 
men agree, and the merit of which 
all men allow, follow in their modu- 
lation the inflections of voice with 
which the words would be recited by 
a correct and natural speaker, thus 
resolving music into poetical height- 
ening and measuring of natural into- 
nation ; in short, constituting it the 
poetry of sound ? ? 

7; How also does it happen, ad- 
mitting the last negative, that the 
turns of a good air may be sometimes 
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wonderfully guessed at, after reading 
the words to which it has been ap- 
plied, being the reverse of the pro- 
cess last alluded to ? 

8. If all these assertions and con- 
sequences be denied in toto, I ask 
what other kind of connection, be- 
tween music and thought, can be con- 
ceived to exist; or, if it can, what is 
it, and do composers follow. it? 

9. Hf no account can be given of 
any other well known or conceivable 
theory of this connection, is it not 
philosophical to admit the foregoing 
upon such evidence as there is, in de- 


10. This then being granted, does 
it not follow that music appeals to hu- 
man passions and feelings in the same 
way that poetry does? 

11. Does it not also follow that, 
inasmuch as the inflections of the hu- 


man voice, when excited by subjects | 


devoid of passion and. feeling, are 
not sufficiently distinct, peculiar, or 
certain to be generally recognised ; 
therefore, music which depends upon 
such inflections, must, when employ- 
ed on subjects in which intense feel- 
ing is not comprehended, become 
uncertain, inexpressive, and unin- 
telligible ? 

12. From which does it not direct- 
ly follow that the scope and range of 
expressive music must be limited like 
any other means of expressing pathos 
and passion ? 

13. Granting this, must it not, of 
course, be impossible to be musically 
pathetic, heroic, beseeching, regret- 
ting, upbraiding, exulting, or despair- 
ing, for a longer time, without repe- 
titions, than it is possible to depict 
those passions strongly, and produce 
them in the mind by means of poetry 
or prose. Ani supposing, theréfore, 
a piece of music to be made to imi- 
tate, or rather express, the bursts of 
passion and pathos in the most con- 
summate scene of a tragedy, must 
not this necessarily be done by a suc- 
cession of urs, each of which embo- 
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complex, in the order in which such 
arises in the scene ; airs being under- 
stood to be successions of musical 
notes to which the passages of a dra- 
ma might be sung after being turned 
into lyrical metre, or, in a more ex- 
tended sense, portions of recitativo 
adapted to the actual passages ? 

14. If this be admitted, how does 
it-happen that elaborate: music, or 
what is called a full piece, should be 
more difficult to be understood than 
a single expressive air, the elaborate 
music only amounting, as it only can 
amount, to a succession of expressive 
airs, if it is to include meaning at all ? 

15. Should it be said that elabo- 
rate music appeals to the feelings in 
a way different from that in which 
simple expressive airs appeal, I ask 
a definition of that elaborate different 
way ? 

16. If it appeals to feeling, must it 
not have some connection or other 
with the words expressive of that 
feeling, be the connection what it 
will, and the words what: they will, 
and the mode, measure, and intona- 
tion what they will? 

17. Admitting this, I ask, how 
would, or how could the words es- 
sentially differ in their general prin- 
ciples or intonation and arrangement 
from the words of acommon air ; and, 
if they could not, how.could they ad- 
mit of a connection with their music 
materially differing from the connec- 
tion between an air and its words ? 

18. If elaborate music appeals to 








dies a passion or feeling, simpie or 


any higher feelings than airs do, | ask, 
what feelings ? ? 


19. If it appeals to any other feel- 


ings than airs do, { ask, what other ? 


20. Should it be.said that elabo- 
rate music appeals to more refined 
feelings thao airs do, and that modern 
music carries on the connection be- 
'tween music and words in subjects 
lin which less passion or intense feel- 
ing being contained, the natural in- 
flections of the voice are more deli- 
cate and evanescent, and therefore 
less kriown,. and, when imitated, re- 
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quiring more study than strikingly 
passionate airs, I ask if this is not 
merely trying how low in the scale 
of passion or feeling music can de- 
scend, that is to say, how impalpably 
delicate a feeling it is capable of de- 
lineating, and if this be the case, I 
ask, why this music, however difh- 
cult or minute, is estimated before 
music confessedly higher and more 
powerful, when a poet or painter 
who takes a minute or remote sub- 
ject is put, very properly, below 
him who takes subjects on which 
he can be great, impassioned, and 
siriking ? 

21. if the modern elaborate music 
have as.strict a connection with cer- 
tain trains of sentiment as airs have, 
I ask, why words are never connect- 
ed with elaborate pieces? and why 
modern composers attempt to set to 
music songs, the stanzas of which 
convey turns of sentiment widely 
differing from each other, but which 
are yet to be expressed by a repeti- 
tion of the same air ? 

22. Further, if modern music has 
that refined connection with refined 
sentiment, which it is asserted to 
have, how comes it that this music 
is not more difficult of compositicn in 
the same proportion ? 

23. if it be answered that it is, | 
ask, how it happens that so many vo- 
luminous refined composers exist, 
the works of whom exceed, in bulk, 


five hundred times, ail the old airs! 


that have been preserved for the last 
five hundred years ? 

24. Admitting, also, modern musi- 
cians to be refinedly conversant in 
feeling, how happens it that when 
they compose airs, professing to con- 
vey the well known passions, they 
generally appear, to unlearned peo- 
ple, to fail; and that their composi- 
tions seem not to be regulated by 
that connection between sentiment 
and sound which exists in old airs ? 

25. Ifit be said that the modern 
differ from the old airs only in the 
expression being more perfect, and 





| 
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conveyed in company with more re- 

finements, in short, that they are 
perfect, and the old airs imperfect, | 
ask, whether it would seem so from 
the ‘following considerations, and, if 
it does not, whether it can be shown 
by any other course of reasoning ? 

26. If the old airs are deficient in 
their connection with, and convey- 
dance of passion and feeling, must it 
not be in one of these two ways— 
either that they give the expression 
too strongly, or too weakly, that they 
are ryde or weak, caricaturish or 
insufficient? 

27. Ifthe first and most probable 
side of the alternative be taken, if 
the old airs, like the old poetry, are 
afirmed to deal in strong images, vio- 
lent passions, and unpolished lan- 
guage; if they be’ more artless, 
straight- forward, and coarse than 
modern airs; if their fault be over- 
expression, I ask, in what particulars 
this over-expression can be shown ? 

28. As the old airs extend them- 
selves higher or lower in the musi- 
cal scale, do the emphatic passages 
require a more unnatural, emphasis ; 
are the shakes more violent and con- 
tinuous; the holds longer; the ca- 
dences more obtrusive ;_ the shorten- 
ed notes more tripsomely tipped over 
than in the modern airs ? 

29. If they be not more, are they 
not less coarse in these particulars ; 
and leaving out compass, emphasis, 
shakes, holds, cadences, and tippings, 
in what particulars are they more 
coarse ? 

30. Taking the other side of the 
alternative ; if it be said that the old 
airs are deficient in force and com- 
pleteness of expression, I ask, how 
then does it happen, that unlearned 
people are more affected by sounds 
which do not fully express a well 
known passion than by those which 
do, this being an eflect without a suf- 
ficient cause, and a sufficient cause 
failing to produce its effect ? 

31. If it be said, that the old airs 
produce feeling in the same way as 
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that of old rude poetry, which is suf- 
ficient to produce the effect, though 
not so completely ‘as if it had those 
additional refinements for which a 
modern reader involuntarily makes 
allowance, | ask, whether by this it 
is meant to be said, that modern mu- 
sicians are better. judges of the actu- 
al refinements of the feelings and pas- 
sions than their hearers are ? 

‘32. If they explain themselves as 
only professing to refine music to the 
expression of those refinements of 
feeling which are common to this 
age, | ask, why this additional refi- 
ned music is not commonly under 
stood, as the ruder music.was ina 
ruder age, if its relations to the things 
to be expressed by it 1s the same es 
sentially in principle as that of the 
oun musk ? 

. If it be said that these refine- 
Fa are, in themselves, too delicate 
and evanescent to be understood, 
when translated into music, without 
some preparatory study, 1 ask how 
these delicate and almost impalpable 
refinements can so cover- and alter 
the stronger and more palpable part 
of the passion, which must, of course, 
be included in the air, that unlearned 
lovers of music can no longer recog- 
nise it, nor see that the modern air 
contains any thing in common with 
the old airs on a similar subject ? 

34. If it be replied that, impalpa- 
ble. as'they are, they. yet have this 
effect, 1 demand how, then, it hap- 
pens that, when an old air is re-set, 
ornamented, improved, and refined, 
by a modern composer, an unlearned 
ear can easily distinguish and sepa- 
rate the more strongly expressive 
parts of the old air from the modern, 
and to him unintelligible refinements, 
when he cannot do this with an air 
wholly modern, which professes to 
include the strong expression with 
the refinements ? 

35. ‘As it is always possible that 
musicians, however accurate their 
judgment, may deceive themselves as 
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their pleasure, is it probable or not 
from the . following considerations, 
that professors and ¢ connoisseurs are 
mere likely to be deceived in these 
respects than mere unscientific lovers 
of music ? 

36. Asitis known and avowed that 
the style of music now prevailing had 
its origin with the Italians, and has 
been modified by the Germans, two 
nations notorious for their overchar- 
ged expression and delineation of the 
passions, both in their literature and 
elsewhere ; that is to say, the Italians 
everywhere, and the Germans in 
their drama and romances ; and as it 
is likewise known that composers in 
this country compose chiefly for the 
stage, is it not probable that all these 
cembined causes tend to produce the 
adoption of a false and factitious style 
of expression, imitated not from the 
intonations of nature, but from those 
of the stage, and of the worst part of 
the stage, which are themselves maw- 
kish corruptions of nature, through 
the varnish and affectation of which, 
scarcely a feature of their parent is 
now to be recognised ? 

37. It being admitted, on all hands, 
that there exists a considerable se- 
condary description of pleasure, ari- 
sing from what is called ‘“‘ harmony,” 
or different tones according with each 
other, is it not probable that men who 
are conversant in all the known va- 
rieties of chords, and employed in the 
search for new ones, will be inclined 
to give fhis part of music an attention 
too exclusive ? 

38. Is it not, further, probable, 
that those who are accustomed to de- 


the human voice, and of musical in- 
struments, will be inclined to be much 
more pleased with mere victories 
over difficulties, than men who do not 
understand the mechanism ef music ? 

39. In short, is not modern music 
made more a trade than ancient mu- 
sic was ; and, therefore, liable to be 
injured by the necessity of variety, 
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not this craving for variety and effect 
given birth to a secondary imperfect 
species of expressive music, in which 
sentiment is endeavoured to be exci- 
ted by the imitation of trifling cir- 
cumstances, such as the whistling of 
birds, the gallopping of horses, the 
dropping of rain, &c. thus inducing 
puerilities worse than an utter disre- 
gard of meaning ? 

40. Finally ; though the modern 
music appears to be composed in ut- 
ter contempt of any theory, is it not 
strange that the foregoing remarks, 
that is to say, more or less of them, 
are admitted by most writers on mu- 
sic; for instance, by Dr. Burney, 
Rousseau, and Jackson of Exeter ; 
and does not this inconsistency throw 
a discredit upon modern musicians, 
particularly when it is considered 
that those composers who have been 


pmost regardless of the principles up- 
‘on which the foregoing queries are 


fotinded, do not appear to have in- 
vented any other, but have gone on 
without any ostensible views of mu- 
sical expression at all ? 


a 
From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
PATAGONIA. 


We understand that a ship from 
Liverpool has been employed in 
trade on the coast of Patagonia; and 
that some of the crew, and particu- 
larly a lieutenant of the royal navy, 
are returned, who give an account 
of that country confirmatory of those 
which we have before received. 

The aboriginal inhabitants consist 
mainly of two distinct tribes. One of 
them is stated to be a wandering tribe, 
of the gigantic size, so often mention- 
ed by voyagers, extending all along 
the coast from the Plata to the Straits 
of Magellan. The lieutenant alluded 
to saw two chiefs or caciques who 
measured certainly eight feet in 
height, and he had a youth, fifteen 
years old, sometime with him, who 
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was not less than six feet two inches. 
The women are said to be ia the 
same proportion ; and they are a re- 
markably well featured, and hand- 
somely proportioned race. ‘They sub- 
sist entirely by hunting; and it is sup- 
posed that if a central mart were 
formed, they would supply valuable 
furs in abundance, especially the gu- 
anaco or camel sheep skin, the wool 
of which might be of importance to 
our manufacturers for shawls and 
very fine cloth.. The leutenant 
brought aspecimen to England, which 
he showed to a manufacturer, and 
the latter gave an opinion that it 
would be worth from lis. to 16s. a 
pound. In exchange for these. the 
natives would gladly accept in barter, 
spirits, Brazil tobacco, coarse red or 
blue cloths, large iron spurs, long 
knives, spears, beads, and other simi- 
lar articles: they do not use money, 
and neither this nor the other tribe 
use fire arms. They were very 
peaceable with the crew of the Eng- 
lish ship; on entering the settlement 
at Rio Negro, they always deposite 
their arms, and only take them again 
on quitting it. 

The other tribe consists of what 
are called the Pampas Indians, a 
small race, of settled habits, who 


live considerably to the westward of 


Rio Negro. They are an agricultu- 
ral and pastoral people, and have 
also some manufactures : they resort 
to the coast with cattle, coarse cloths, 
dried meats, &c. to barter, chiefly 
for spirits and tobacco. They are 
represented as being a numerous but 
inoffensive people, and as their flocks 
of sheep are in great abundance, it 
might be an object to procure wool 
from them; it is said, however, to 
be of indifferent texture. 

The whole of the tracts from the 
Rio de la Plata to Cape Horn, has 
been abandoned by the Spaniards, 
with the exception of Rio Negro, 
where there are remains of a settle- 
ment, from whence the inhabitants 
are retiring every year. The govern- 
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ment of Buenos Ayres have only ta- 
ken nominal possession of any part 
of it, and merely stationed a com- 
mandant at Rio Negro, without. any 
soldiers. Some black troops had at 
first been sent, who greatly distress- 
ed the inhabitants by exactions, and 
by the destruction of nearly all their 
cattle, which, before the revolution, 
were very abundant, and afforded 
means of loading many vessels every 
year with hides and tallow. Those 
oppressive exactions caused the emi- 
gration before mentioned. 

The land about Rio Negro is said 
to be excellent for corn of a very su- 
perior quality ; and there are large 
and. well watered tracts, admirably 
adapted for the rearing of cattle. 
The bull and cow of Patagonia are 
about the size of the English; but 
the ox, at three years old, is half as 
large again, and grows to an immense 
size. From these, and from the 
wild cattle, with which the interior 
swarms, cured provisions, especially 
jerked beef, might very easily be ex- 
ported to the West Indies in any 
quantity: At the Havannah, jerked 
beef is in such request, as to bring 
14 dollars per quintal of 100 pounds ; 
and the passage would take two ow 
three months. The country abounds 
also with ‘wild horses, the skins of 
which might be available. 

On the banks of the Rio Negro, 
there are an abundance of willow 
trees, fit for beams and rafters of 
houses: there is no other timber ; 
but for fuel there are ample supplies 
of faggot wood ; and for the erection 
of buildings, bricks dried in the sun 
are used, although there is plenty of 
stone. The climate is one of the 
mildest and healthiest in the world. 

Along the coast from latitude 37. 
to 42. south, there are innumerable 
islands or sand banks, extending to 
the distance of seven or eight leagues 
from the main ; and within them are 
found some convenient harbours for 
ships to lie in, and numerous creeks 
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lished by Faden from the survey of 
Malespinas, though on a small scale, 
was found very correct, and indeed 
the only one to be relied on. During 
the months of September, October, 
November, and December, the banks 
are covered with sea elephants, in 
such numbers, that from fifteen to 
twenty sail, of 200 tons each, might 
annually load with oil, if the fishing 
were pursued under proper restric- 
tions, such as not to kill any elephant 
under two years old, nor the females 
till they have pupped and brought 
up their young. A pup three or four 
weeks old, can shift for itself. These 
animals have been very much de- 
stroyed by the Americans, who kill 
pups producing only four or five gal- 
lons of oil, whilst if they were left 
to the age of two or three years, 
they would produce as many barrels. 
The whole coast abounds besides 
with hair and fur seals; the trade in 
which, either for the London or Chi- 
oa markets, might be worth attention. 

The ship, from the crew of which 
this information has been obtained, 
was unfortunately wrecked whilst 
pursuing a profitable traffick on the 


‘coast. She was the only English 


vessel remembered there, although 
about twenty ships annually resort 
thither, a few of them French, but 
the greater number Americans. 


ee 


First Impressions ; or, a Tour upon 


1818, through Parts of France, Ita- 
ly, Switzerland, the Borders of Ger- 
many, and a Part of French Flan- 
ders. By Marianne Baituie. 


Turs work, like the books of ma- 
ny other travellers, was protessedly 
not written for the public; but cir- 
cumstances occurred which induced 
the fair author to alter her first in- 
tention. 








‘navigable for boats. The chart pub- 


the Continent, in the Summer of 


She embarked at Dover, with her 
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friends, for Calais, on the 9th of Au- 
gust, and was shockingly sea-sick on 
the passage. ‘This, to be'suré, was 
no new occurrence; ‘ the first im- 
pression” of the voyage is associated 
in her delicate mind with what Dean 
Swift calls “ nasty ideas.” But no 
sooner does our amiable author set 
her foot on continental earth, than 
she is relieved from the commotions 
in her stomach, and finds Quillacq’s 
hotel ‘*‘ excellent.” The style of 
furniture is superior to that of the 
first English hotels. 

‘<The dress of the lower classes 
here,”’ says Mrs. Baillie, ‘‘ is rather 
pretty ; the circumstance of the wo- 
men wearing caps, neatly plaited, and 
tolerably clean, together with the bo- 
dy and petticoat of different colours, 
gives them .a picturesque air: the 
long ear-rings (also universally worn 
at this place, consisting of two drops, 
one suspended at the end of the 
other,) contribute greatly to their 
graceful effect ; and we have no 
doubt, by this time, also contribute 
to the graceful effect of Mrs. Baillie. 

Our fair authoress, in looking out 
at the window of the inn, met with 
‘a specimen of true French flatte- 
ry.” “A little ragged urchin, of 
about ten years old, rather annoyed 
me, by jumping up, and grinning re- 
peatedly in my face. ‘ Allez, allez! 
que faites vous la?’ said I. ‘ C’est 
que veux dire bon jour 4 Madame.’ 
‘ Eh bien, donc, vous lavez dit a 
present—allez!’ ‘Ah! mais que 
Madame est jolie! Mon Dieu! elle 
est very prit. Elle me donnera un 
sous, n’est ce pas.’ ” 

She does not inform us, if she gave 


_ this flattering mendicant a penny ; 


but we have no doubt Mrs. Baillie 
is as kind as she is “ prit.”’ 

“Her description of Paris contains 
some lively strokes, but it is in the 
grotesque rather than the pictu- 
resque, that her forte lies. A French 
postillion is an old subject, and it 
has never been better handled be- 


fore. The followiug sketch is ex- 
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cellent. ‘ At Chailly, we saw the 
Virgin Mary looking out of a round 
hole in the wall, not at all more dig- 
nified in her appearance than the 
well known hero of Coventry.” By 
the way, how is it that our protes- 
tant ladies have such a dislike to the 
poor virgin ? 

There is an amusing simplicity, 
and occasional archness, in some of 
Mrs. Baillie’s. notes ; and we think 
the following, respecting the cathe- 
dral of Lyons, calculated to raise a 
smile.—'t We went next day to see 
the cathedral, which is of Moorish 
architecture. Within we found a 
singular mixture of orders ; the Co- 
rinthian, Composite, Gothic, Saxon, 
and asort of non-descript, which (as 
we were none of us_ particularly 
learned on the subject) we conclu- 
ded to be the regular Moorish.” - If 
this were not said with so much 
naiveté and nonchalance, we should 
almost be disposed to inquire at what 
time the Moors were in the practice 
of building cathedrals? It is, how- 
ever, in describing little groups and 
incidents characteristic of the coun- 
try, that our-fair and learned author 
excels. In this she possesses very 
yconsiderable powers, and we think 
her. account of the silk-spinners of 
Beauvoisin is ‘* very prit.”’ “* The 
silk-worm is much cultivated here ; 
and we saw many of the peasants em- 
ployed in spinning both silk and flax, 
with distaffs and wheels; multitudes 
of women and girls were seated at 
their doors, as.we passed through 
Beauvoisin, all busied in this occu- 
pation: they seemed to be chatting 
together very happily, their tongues 
going as fast as their fingers. I 
thought of Shakspeare’s ‘ Spinners 
and Knitters in the Sun,’ telling 
‘ their tales.’ ” 

Mrs. Baillie, in her alpine descrip- 
tions, imitates Mrs. Ratcliff; but 
they are not the best parts of the 
book, and we could almost wish that 
she had employed her scissors on 





some of them in the. manuscript. 
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| The following is worth the whole of 


them. 

‘In the evening we drove upon 
the Corso in a caleche, the same sort 
of vehicle which we used while: at 
Paris. The Corso is a pretty,.cool, 
shady promenade, ‘by the side of the 
river Po. The upper classes of Tu- 
rin take the cool air of the evening 
here, every day, in their different 


» carriages ; we observed no pedestri- 


ans above the rank of. the bour- 
geoisie. We met the King of Sar- 
dinia on horseback, not forming the 
centre of a galaxy of stars and rib- 
bands, but riding first, by himself, 
followed. by an escort of five gentle- 
men ; among whom was his brother. 
He is a little thin man, apparently 
about fifty-five, with a countenance 
expressive of good nature. The 
Queen next rolled by, attended by 
all her. suite, in an old-fashioned 
heavy coach and six ; her coachman 
(big, fat, and important, sunk in his 
ample box,) and her footmen in gay 
scarlet liveries, gaudily laced. The 
equipage altogether puts me strongly 
in mind of that raised by the fairy for 
her god-daughter Cinderella, where 


| the coach was originally a pumpkin, 


the coachman a fat hen, and the lac- 
queys lizards.””» We have ourselves 
seen this ‘* lumbering spectacle,”’ 
and bear téstimony to the correct- 
ness of the description, and the as- 
sociations at excites. 

We are always glad to meet with 
any observation’ calculated to awa- 
ken the public attention to the con- 
temptible state of the Italian Opera 
in London. Mrs. Baillie, without in- 
stituting any invidious comparison, 
speaks of the superiority of the per- 
formance and decorations of even 
the Carignano theatre of Turin,— 
and this is not the principal theatre 
in that city. 

In a bookseller’s shop in Turin, 
she met with a translation of Rob 
Roy upon the table, which she was 
assured ‘* was much relished in Ita- 
ly, and extremely popular ; she also 
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saw, in the same place, an Italian 
sermon, which had been preached 
upon the death of the Princess Char- 
lotte.”’ 

It is astonishing, after all the en- 
deavours made by the French to cut 
up by the roots the monastic insti- 
tutions of Italy, to find how vigor- 
ously they still flourish. ‘* At Turin,” 
says Mrs. Baillie, ‘‘ priestcraft struck 
us to be the staple trade of the place ; 
the swarms of dismal, sly-looking, 
vulgar figures, in their black, formal 
costume, were beyond all belief; 
and the idea of a flight of ravens 
came into my head every time | saw 
them.” 

As a specimen of our author’s 
powers of description, when she for- 
gets Mrs. Ratclifi’s manner anéadopts 
her own, we extract the following 
account of a thunder storm.—‘‘ The 
effect of its coming on was wonder- 
fully grand and beautiful ; a painter 
would have been in extacies; and 
we were highly interested in the 
sight. Looking back upon Turin, 
we beheld the town, and the con- 
spicuous convent of Capuchins, their 
white walls starting luminously forth 
from a back-ground of lowering 
clouds, of a purple hue, indicative of 
the gathering tempest, which in a 
few moments darkened into the most 
awful gloom that can be imagined. 
We put up the hood and leather- 
apron of the carriage, and drove ra- 


pidly homewards, while the clouds — 


burst over our heads, and the rain 
descended in absolute sheets of wa- 
ter. We could not help being de- 
lighted with the refreshing change. 
lf Pythagoras’s doctrine is true, | am 
convinced I must formerly have been 
a duck; for never creature of that 
nature enjoyed the thing more than 
myself. The lightning continued 
for more than an hour, accompanied 
with tremendous bursts of thunder, 
louder than the loudest artillery—the 
wind howling at the same moment, 
as if in the depth of winter, which, 
joined to the constant rushing sound 
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of the rain falling from the project- 


“ing roofs and broad water- -spouts- of 


the surrounding buildings, formed 
the most sublime concert of wild 
sounds that | ever heard.” ! 

Her description also of the shrine. 
of Carlo Borromeo, in the cathedral 
of Milan, may be extracted as a fa- 
vourabie specimen of her talent, and 
an excellent account of a great curi. 
osity. 

‘* Immediately beneath the dome, 
or cupola, is a subterraneous chapel, 
where sleeps the embalmed body 
St. Carlo Borromeo (the Howard of 
his age, and an ancient archbishop 
of Milan,) enshrined in a coffin of 
the purest rock-crystal, enclosed in 
a tomb of solid silver, splendidly em- 
bossed, and of enormons size and va- 
jue. The pillars which support this 
chapel are alternately of silver, and 
of the most exquisite coloured mar- 
ble, highly polished. ‘The wax-ta- 
pers, which were lighted by the 

ides, to enablewus to tread-the dark 
mazes of this magnificent dungeon 
(for I can call it by no other name, de- 
barred as it is from the sweet air and 
‘light of heaven.) cast a stream of 
gloomy radiance upon our somewhat 


‘lengthened visages, and dirily illumi- 


nated the buried treasures of the 
tomb. Never, surely, since the days 
of Aladdin, has there existed so impo- 
sing a scene of sepulchral wealth 
and grandeur. 

‘** Having expressed a wish to see 
the saint, the priest, (first putting on 
a sort of cloak, of old point lace, and 
crossing himself, with an air of pro- 
found respect and reverence, ) assist- 
ed by the guide, began to set some 
mechanical process at work, by 
means ‘of which, as though by a 
troke of magic, the silver tomb ap- 


‘peared to sink into the earth, the lid 


flew up as if to the roof of the cha- 
pel, and the body. enclosed in its 
transparent coffin, was suddenly ex- 
hibited to our wondering gaze. It 
was habited in a long robe of cloth 
of gold, fresh as if just from the 
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loom; on the head was a mitre of 
solid gold, (presented by one of the 
former kings of Spain,) and by the 
lifeless side, as if just released from 
the powerless hands, which were 
crossed upon its breast, lay a crosiey 
of massy chased gold, studded with 
jewels of extraordinary richness and 
beauty, the price of which was 
scarcely to be reckoned, and whose 
magnitude and lustre were wonder- 
ful! They sparkled brightly in the 
rays of the taper, as if in mockery of 


of||the ghastly spectacle of mortality 


which they were meant to honour 
and adorn.”’ 

Our readers, on hearing of all this 
buried and useless treasure, canno| 
but be surprised that it should have 
escaped the French armies, and that 
among other trophies, the- crystal 
coffin did not form a part of the Na- 
poleon collection at Paris. 

In travelling along the passage oi 
the Simplon, of which Mrs. Baillic 
gives the best description that we 


with the candour and spirit of the 
following remarks. It is mortifying 
to the generous feelings of this great 
nation, that there should exist a che- 
rished system of detraction against 
those things in the history of Bona- 


which it is impossible to entertain a 
doubt. At the same time, while we 
state this, we are not among the num- 


all his public works as of a magnitude 
to be put in comparison with other 
equally -useful undertakings in our 
own country. The Breakwater at 
Plymouth is, for example, a more ex- 


the Simplon; and the Caledonian ca- 
nal, to say nothing of the bridges and 
docks of London, sink to insignif- 
‘cance the mightiest of his designs. ‘To 
return, however, to ouraccomplished 
author’s reflections on the wuange 
of the Simplon. 











the grand galleries, we crossed over 


have yet met with, we were pleased: 


parte, respecting the grandeur of 


ber who regard even the greatest of 


traordinary work than the Passage of 


‘* Just at the entrance of one o! 
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a stone bridge, hanging in mid air 
above a tremendous gulf; the river 
Doveria boiling” far below, fed by a 
cataract from the heights, near the 
source of which we passed: so near, 
indeed, that its foaming spray seem- 
ed almost to dash against the glass of 
our carriage-windows. Bonaparte 
had established here, as well as upon 
mount Cenis, a sort of tavernettes, or 
houses of relief for wayworn or dis. 
tressed travellers. A few military 
now occasionally inhabit them, and 
the appropriate word refuge is tre- 
quently inscribed over the doors. A 
piece of writing-paper, inserted in 
the cleft of a stick, by the road-side, 
here attracted our attention. We 
examined it, and found written there- 
on, *‘ Viva Napoleone.’ Our pos- 
tillions appeared delighted, and ex- 
claimed, in a_half-checked voice, 
bruvo, bravo. Candidly speaking, 
we must, indeed, be fastidious, not 
to be forcibly struck with the vari- 
ous noble works of that wonderful 
man. At all events, we could not be 
surprised. at his still existing popula- 
rity in the north of Italy, a part of the 
world where he has really done great 
good, and far less harm than any 
where else ; and, in so short a space 
of time also, so young a man, from so 
obscure anorigin. It will not do to 
indulge in reflections upon what 
might have been, or I could not re- 
frain, { am.afraid, from wishing, that 
for the sake of the arts and sciences 
he had known how to set bounds to 
his ambition. This passage of the 
Simplon alone is sufficient to immor- 
talize his name, and, as long as the 
mountains themselves exist, so must 
the memory of Bonaparte. It is 
quite the eighth wonder of the world. 
If he zs a fiend, he is not less than 
‘archangel ruined.’” This, to be 
sure, is a little rhapsodical in Mrs. 
Baillie ; but we do not quarrel with 
the warmth of generous sensibility. 
We are only astonished, that those 
who conceive it their official duty to 
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naparte, do not endeavour to show 
that they also, in the art and science 
line, are at least his equals. We 
have heard much of new palaces and 
national monuments, the construction 
of which would give employment to 
hundreds of hungry artizans, but we 
see nothing doing in.them. The 
Russian national monument at Mos- 
cow was finished more than a couple 
of years ago. ° 

Mrs. Baillie gives a charming fe- 
male account of Geneva, and of the 
hospitable Society she met with ; in- 
deed, she seems to have travelled in 
excellent temper, and there is no- 
thing,—no, not even sunshine in fine 
weather, that makes a country look 
so well as good humour in the bosom 
of the tourist. Switzerland is, how- 
ever, at present so well known, and 
all French Flanders, that our readers 
may justly complain were we to dwell 
at greaterlength onthe lively descrip- 
tions of this lady. Our extracts are 
sufficient to show the literary talent 
with which the publication has been 
got up; and we recommend it as a 
work in which the agreeable spirits 
of the author -add a powerful charm 
to the vigour and variety of her pen- 
cil. 


—_ 


AN ACCOUNT OF A FISHING EXCURSION 
UP GLENWHARGAN, IN DUMFRIES- 
SHIRE, WITH SOME OBSERVATIONS 
ON BAIT-FISHING, 


Sir, 

Ir was during the autumn, I think, 
of the year 1808, that in company 
with an intimate and valued friend, 
and, at the same time, suitably ap- 
pointed with provisions, I set out on 
a fishing excursion toward the source 
of the Scur. Itwas on one of those 
fine mornings, cereté notata, in the 
fisher’s calendar, when there is nei- 
ther sun nor Bamf-Bailie to discou- 
rage, but when the creeping mist 
ascends gradually from vale, and 
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landscape opens up, and the heaven 
above has become one settled field 
of obscurity. It-was one of those 
mornings. which frequently succeed, 
at this season, to rain over night— 
when the earth teems with freshness, 
and the mossy burns. are in famous 


and spirits, and without any very 
pressing avocations, we sallied forth 
with baskets on our backs, and rods 
in our hands, determined to take ad- 


vantage of all occurrences, from | 


which . amusement and ‘enjoyment 
If you are the 
least of a fisher yourself, Mr. Editor, 
and if you are not, I perceive that 
more than one of your Contributors 
are, you will readily enter into our 
feelings, and conceive all that joy and 
light-heartedness which, on his first 
escape from the casualties of home, 
every true fisher experiences.. He 
feels for a time as if his happiness 
were too great to be assured to him 
—and he cannot help occasionally 
casting an eye behind, fearing that 
some unwelcome and unseasonable 
message of recall may overtake him 
He walks on springs—and already 
feels the tug of future success at his 
heart. He places himself by the side 
of every well-known stream, orbank, 
or whirl, and sees the long and drip- 
ping line Shaking with the motion of 
his safely landed victim, What a 
source, Mr. Editor, of innocent andex- 
quisite enjoyment have they been ig- 
norant of—who have never set at de- 
fiance master and parent’s command 
—who have never braved hunger and 
travel and toil—who have never been 
subjected to the lash, or to the task 
of punishment, that they might enjoy 
this fascinating amusement. ‘To all 
stages of life this pastime possesses 
interest, and conveys pleasure, from 
the season of childhood which dab- 
bles from morning to night in the 
same pool, to that of peri-wig-pated 
age, which comes at last to the same 
limited range, But it is during the 
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of our unclouded morning, that this 
amusement comes home to our heart 
in all its excitement and delight. In 
houses, in books, and in streets, those 
objects which press most.early and 
most closely upon our attention—all 
is tame and artificial, the works and 
the contrivances of -man—but sta. 
tioned betwixt the mountain and the 
cloud—arrived at the deep and re- 
tired glen, where all is heaven above, 
and all is, fresh from the hand of hea- 
ven below—where the upland thorn 


| blossoms—the green braken waves 


—the straying flocks spread—the 
rapid gullies foam, and 


“ The daisy spreads its silver star 
Unheeded,” 


Nature becomes our schoolmistress, 
and her voice descends like the “* dew 
of: Hermon” on the young and sus- 
ceptible mind. © It is under such cir- 
cumstances as these «that the ‘most 
lovely and vigorous blossoms of mo- 
rality, and sometimes likewise of 
genius, are fostered—and that an 
** Ettrick Shepherd” has appeared, 
to astonish and delight his country. 
Although fishing, in reference 
merely to *‘ trout-killing,” be, strictly 
speaking, an unsocial amusement, yet 
it is delightful still to enjoy the com- 
pany ofa friend ; and if you can but be 
so fortunate as to discover one more 
eager than experienced in the sport, 
whom, after various disasters, and 
unsuccessful efforts, you may easily 
persuade to tie up*his rod, and wit- 
ness your success, you have indeed 
lighted upon a treasure—you have 
found the rose without the thorn— 
the blessing without the curse of fish- 
ing society—you may then fish your 
streams in a leisurely manner—nor 
for the sake of one inviting bank sa- 
crifice many very fair chances. You 
may display your skill and address, 
and count over your dozens before 
him, and in case he be at all.inclined 
to learn, you may instruct him ex- 
perimentally in the art. ‘* Scire 
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te scire sciat alter.” And though 
the solitary fisher may find retire- 
ment advantageous to his success, 
yet still his heart’s prayer will be— 


* Grant me one in my retreat,— 
Whom I may whisper solitude is sweet.” 


The friend with whom on this oc- 
casion I set out was, fortunately for 
me, of this description. For, though 
he was the first, after about seven 
miles travel, to lay a line in the wa- 
ter, (indeed he had his tackle in or- 
der long ere we reached the stream) 
—though he was the first to get a 
most wonderful rise—the first to hook 


one upwards of a pound— and the first | 
to drag to the bank one not upwards of 


an ounce weight—he was likewise 
the first to exhibit his person from a 
tree—the first to amputate, by his 
bodily weight alone, a large branch, 
and the first to discover, after all his 
trouble, his hooks and part of his 
line still waving in the wind above. 
He was ever and anon cracking off 
a hook behind, or fixing it upon a 
rock before him. He had often oc- 
casion for his knife, and it was not 
till after frequent and rather deep 
incisions had been made into his 
stockings and coat-sleeves, that he 
could unroll and disentangle himself 
from an unsuccessful and ill-directed 
throw. He became at last absolute- 
ly aquatic, and, perfectly regardless 
of consequences, dived and splashed 
away from“dne side of the water to 
the other like a Newfoundland dog, 
or a duck before rain. At length, 
having snapped his rod in pulling 
against a floating turf, whilst he con- 
ceived that he was dragging into ac- 
tivity seme ‘* monster of the deep,” 
and having, in vain, endeavoured to 
repair the fracture, by means of his 
hat-band, he lost so much ground, 
and became of consequence so dis- 
pirited, that he, fairly gave up the 
contest. I was fishing as | always 
do, with the ‘* bait or worm,” and 
was ever and anon giving fresh evi- 
dence of my skill; and as he seemed 
Vor. Hl. 13 
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now, for he had strongly opposed my 
method on our way to the river, dis- 
posed to become a convert to it, I 
undertook to instruct him ; but find- 
ing that the day was getting clear, 
and that the power of the sun, in our 
present situation, was rather oppres- 
sive, and altogether unfavourable to 
the amusement, it became necessary 
to look out for a green and marshy 
spot at the bottom of the opposite 
steep, where we might be sure of 
spring water ; and accordingly, hav- 
ing sweeped out with our hands a 
small basin, against our future neces- 
sities, we left it to clear, and laid 
ourselves down on the adjoining 
green sward to enjoy our repast, and 
to discourse of “ bait-fishing.”’ 

We were now in the very depths 
of Glenwhargan, and the celebrated 
‘* crag’ or rock of that name was 
directly before us. It rose almost 
immediately from the opposite bank 
of the river in a perpendicular but 
rugged ascent to a very considerable 
height. Still, however, it did not ap- 
pear to us to merit that celebrity 
which, from our mfancy, we had 
heard it obtain; nor did we deem 
many other ‘‘ crags”’ of less note, less 
deserving of notice. So having emp- 
tied our pockets of their store, and 
one of our baskets of a bottle, we 
withdrew our eyes and our attention, 
for a time, to less sublime, but not, 
to a hungry fisher, less interesting 
subjects. 

And now, Sir, my narrative, in 
imitation of that of the great ancient 
philosophers, is about to assume a 
didactic form, and you must just be 
content to listen for a little to the in- 
structions which, during the meridian 
heat, and in the plenitude of expe- 
rience and authority, I then delivered. 

‘These worms (continued!) with 
which vou see [ am, in this small bag 
attached by a string to my button- 
hole, so well provided, are, in the 
first place, of a particular kind—and, 
in the second place, they have under- 
gone a particular preparation. You 
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see they are all white or green worms, 
und these I prefer to the red, on ac- 
count of their tenacity or hardness ; 
and I have a notion besides, that they 
are best suited to the taste of our 
mountain-trouts. The clean and 
moist, but somewhat yellow bag, in 
which they are lodged, is gathered 
from amidst heath, or in various other 
situations. I have changed it fre- 
quently on these very worms, and 
have kept it constantly moist with a 
little milk, and you see how lively 
and clear they appear. Now, look 
at my hook, it is, you see, tied on a 
single hair—a method preferable to 
any other, as the hair never rots 
in the water, and occupies, in this 
method of tying, so little room, that 
the hook passes along without tear- 
ing or lacerating the worm. It is 
pretty large you see, and turned a 
little to one side towards the point. 
On a very small hook a worm is not 
easily thrust, and when on it, will not 
long remain. It is also apt to gather 
into a lump over the point, and thus 
heey the hook from striking. | 

ave broken, too, you observe, a 
piece off the shaft of my hook ; and 
could I discover a method of attach- 
ing a shaftless hook to aline, I would 
have no shaft at all ; for, in this case, 
I should be able to strike the trouts 
more obliquely, and with more suc- 


cess. Take one of these baits out of 


the bag, and I will teach you how to 
put it on—an art which is more diff- 
cult and important than you are aware 
of: Begin by thrusting in the point 
of your hook near the tail, and still 
leave as much to play at large, as, 
from its motion, may give to your bait 
the expression of life—now pass the 
upper part of the worm along the 
hook, and even a little way up the 
line—in most cases itis best to have 
two worms on—but be sure you al- 
ways leave the tip of your hook bare. 
The meaning of this advice you will 
perceive so soon as we begin to fish. 
One of these baits, thus prepared 
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ness, from the mode of preparation, 

may serve to kill four or five trouts ; 

for there is no necessity of a new 

bait, as is commonly supposed, every 

trout you secure. You willbe a bad 

fisher indeed—and a very unapt dis- 

ciple of mine—if you permit one 

trout out of twenty te gorge or swal- 

low your hook. There is nothing, 

however, can teach you but practice 

—so hand me that bottle.” 

Having, during this very interest- 

ing dialogue, taken care to replenish 
our craving stomachs with ample 
prog, we were now come, like Sancho, 
to think of the bottle ; and though its 
contents were neither Spanish nor 
Rhenish, they were calculated to 
qualify the substantials we had eaten, 
and the cold spring-water we had 
drunk—so dipping it into the well 
of ‘* our clearing,” and qualifying a 
little the heat of the whisky, by an 
admixture of cooling water, we put 
the bottle in succession to our mouths. 
It was during a rather protracted 
pull—tv the prolonging of which 
my pupil was in the attitude of stating 
his disapprobation—and whilst I pre- 
sented the appearance of an astrono- 
mer looking through a telescope at 
the moon, that the ‘* Crag of Glen- 
whargan”’ arrested, for the second 
time, my attention; and I was not a 
little surprised to find, how much in 
so short a time, as Chalmers would 
express it, it had ‘‘ extended its en- 
largements ;”? and upon stating the 
discovery to my impatient disciple, 
he admitted that it really seemed to 
him likewise to be increased. It ap- 
peared, in short, to us both now to 
be highly deserving of the title 
** Great,”?’ which in common with 
some other very sounding names in 
history, it had obtained. 

Now, Mr. Editor, you make a 
mighty fuss about your kaleidoscopes, 
which, after all, can only present 
images to the eye that are varied and 
beautiful, but which have no direct 
power whatever upon the percipient 
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the mind or soul; but here is a ka- 
leidoscope, which not only presents 
outward objects in a new, in a mul- 
tiplied, or in a more sublime atti- 
tude, but likewise attunes the whole 
soul to the scene presented—it con- 
nects the outward object with the in- 
ward man, and thus the happy em- 
ployer of this powerful instrument 
does not feel himself as insulated and 
detached from, but as a part, anda 
member of one great unity, from the 
centre of which he feels and enjoys 
to the very extremity of his outward 
perceptions. He sits, like the spi- 
der, in the middle (though, by the 
bye, I never saw any but a poetical 
spider in this attitzde,) of his web; 
and the smallest pulsation ‘upon the: 
very rim and verge of his visual des- 
cry, is a sensation in the very core 
of his heart—is a sentiment in the 
very centre of feeling. 

The sun had now abated a little 
of his intensity, and although not by 
any means a favourable afternoon for 
our sport, there was occasionally a 


being reciprocally intent upon giving 
and receiving instruction, and having 
fairly finished, according to our fa- 
vourite song, ‘* T'he last of our bottle,” 
we set to work again in good earnest, 


rules, and I to prove by every throw, 
that these rules were founded on ex- 
tensive experience. 

And now I am about to communi- 
cate to you, Mr. Editor, and through 
you to, I do not exactly know to how 
many, a secret, which is known at 
this present moment only to a very 
few indeed, a secret, the possession 
of which has long made me the most 
successful bait-fisher in the county 
where I reside ; a secret, which | 
originally had from an old soldier, of 
whom, and of whose feats in this way, 
there are many yet alive in Nithsdale 
who can bear ample testimony. And 
this secret, with a liberality and pub- 
lic-spiritedness which would only be 
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would only be found zx an old fisher, 
| authorize, and even request you, 
to make as public as youcan. The 
fact is, 1 am now becoming a little, 
perhaps not alittle corpulent ; | can- 
not ascend the hills, or trace the 
streams so cleverly as I could for- 
merly, and lest I should get more in- 
dolent, or more stupid, or be made 
a D. D., or take to ‘‘ the bottle’”’ ex- 
clusively ; and thus, from any or 
from all of these causes, be rendered 
incapable of asking or of obtaining 
credit, | have come to the determin- 
ation of making, as the man in the 
play says, ‘‘ a clear breast of it,” and 
the secret consists entirely in know- 
ing, ‘* how to throw the line.” The 
common practice is to go to the head 
of the stream or of the pool, and to 
allow the bait to make its way before 
you, downwards, till it be caught by 
some watchful eye, and lodged in 
some unhappy jaw. But in this case 
you always pull against the stream, 
and, consequently, you more than 
double the resistance; besides, as 
all fish catch any bait floating down- 
wards with their heads turned against 
the current, it is ten to one but, af- 
ter your bait has been almost as far 
home in the stomach of the trout, as 
Jonah was in that of the whale, the 
trout may open his mouth and allow 
you to free him of so inconvenient a 
meal. Now the method in which I 
was instructed. and which I have al- 
ways practised in all seasons, and ia 
almost every variety of weather, with 
success, is this; instead of fishing 
with the bait down a small mountain 
burn, fish up it: keep a pretty long 
line, and keep constantly pulling itout 
and throwing it in; thus, even sup- 
pose there is not a single fish in the 
stream or in the pool which may have 
the least intention to swallow, many, 
almost in every case, will have a 
great inclination to look at; to nibble 
at, to tamper (in short) with, this 
danger. During all this floating and 
circling, during all this nibbling 
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the trout still keep, in this mode of 
fishing, betwixt your hook and you ; 
and, accordingly, whenever you 
choose to call home your hook with 
asuddenjerk, you have agreat chance 
to come round some fellow’s jaws, or 
across his breast, who had no inten- 
tention to swallow, but only to wan- 
der ;—who went, as many who suf- 
fered in the Porteous, and who suffer 
in all mobs, did and do, merely to ask 
“* what was the matter.”” You must, 
however, remember whilst practising 
this method, to have a strong line and 
rod, (a piece of well seasoned rowan 
tree is worth all the Mackenzies and 
Phins in the world, meaning no dis- 
paragement to these celebrated ar- 
tists,) which will bend down almost to 
your hand, for, in order to accomplish 
your purpose, you are compelled to 
draw so powerfully, and in case, as 
most frequently happens, your victim 
be not well hooked, so smartly, that, 
should you hit upon a root or a stone, 
your tackle, otherwise, will be in dan- 
ger of giving way. I have fished up- 
wards of twenty dozen (without look- 
ing through my kaleidoscope!) du- 
ring a day in this manner, and up- 
wards of one-third were actually 
hooked on the outside. 


This is all away! away! 

You have made me waste the day, 
How I’ve chatter’d, prating crow 
Never yet did chatter so.” 


The day was so far wasted by the 
time I had given my pupil a full spe- 
cimen of my art, that the bottom of 
Glenwhargan was sunk into shade, 
and the shadow of the western was 
exhibited in waving outline on the 
_ frontofthe easternsteep. Thesmoke 
which, in more elevated situations, 
is. generally dissipated as soon as it 
escapes the cottage vent, in these 
deep and sheltered glens, particular- 
ly about nightfall, ascends for some 
time unbroken, like the adjoining 
ash-tree of the garden, erecting its 
full stem, and spreading out at a cer- 
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by marking this peaceful notification, 
that we were enabled to discover 
‘* asheep-farm steading,” at the con- 
flux of two streams, and immediately 
under a precipitous exhibition of 
crags above, with stunted thorn and 
‘* hazel scraps” towards the bottom. 
After the usual challenge of cur and 
whelp, we effected a lodgment with- 
in the ha’-door, and, proceeding along 
a narrow and dark passage, we found 
the ‘‘guidman”’ of the family em- 
ployed in family worship, or in the 
once well-known language of our 
country, “‘ taking the buik,”’ and for 
the sake of those who inhabit large 
towns, villages, and more populous 
districts, and in particular for the 
sake of my own parishioners, I shall 
here affix a formula* of the manner 
in which this most becoming and 
sanctifying exercise was performed 
in the days of our fathers, and is still 
kept up in some remote and muirland 
places. And as the Right Reverend 
and Right Honourable the General 


* Formula of family worship, 
or of what 
is in Scotland termed 
*¢ The Buik.”’ 


The guidman, or whoever presides in the 
family, takes from the shelf or hole in the wall 
the ‘ guid ha’-bible,” on the blank leaves of 
which are generally recorded his own birth 
and the births of his children ; a short initiatory 
blessing generally precedes the opening of the 
sacred volume, a psalm is selected, and * let us 
praise,”’ or “* let us worship God,”’ is solemnly 
expressed. The lines, according to the old 
presbyterian form, (one well accommodated to 
the insecurity of field conventicles, under which, 
and with a reference to which, it was institu- 
ted,) are first read, and then sung line by line 
in succession: no voige is silent, from the 
*‘ herd callan that tents the stirks,” up to the 
guidwife herself. None are too insignificant or 
too elevated to join in the praise of their Ma- 
ker—a chapter is next read from the bible— 
and, ina kneeling posture, an extempore and 
fervent prayer is offered up to God. 

They, and they only, who have been brought 
up under the due observanc. of this morning and 
evening sacrifice, who have felt and witnessed 
its purifying and elevating effects on the heart, 
can appreciate its importance. Under all his per- 
sonal and family troubles, it is the poor man’s 
ready and consolatory resource, and at the hour 
of his escape from sorrow, it is to the discharge 
of this exercise in his hearing that he directs 
the last visit of his ‘* minister ;” and it is ge- 
nerally under the long familiarized aeeents of 





* tain elevation on all sides. It was 





prayer or of prajse, that he expires! 
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Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
have deemed it proper to recom- 
mend a revival of this good old cus- 
tom, | am not without my hopes, that, 
through the interest of some leading 
men about Edinburgh, who are, as 
it were, the mouth, the body, and 
the respective organs of our church, 
I may get my formula passed through 
the next Assembly, and inserted 
amongst its recorded acts. But, to 
return from this digression—the guid- 
man we found seated on the * Lang- 
settle,’ from the back of which pro- 
jected a narrow drop-table, support- 
ed by one leg only, on which table 
he was reading from his Bible a chap- 
ter in Isaiah. A rosy shoe-footed lass 
occupied the near end of the ‘* Lang- 


settle,” with her Bible in her hand, | 


but opened, as I afterwards had oc- 
casion to observe, at the ‘‘ Song of 
Solomon.” Whether this was acci- 
dent or design I know not; but the 
next was her marriage-day. Close 
by a large and luminous peat fire, 
which occupied nearly the centre of 
the ha’, sat the guidwife, large and 
lusty, with a sleeping infant on her 
knee, a pair of large scissors suspend 

ed from one side, and a portentous 
pocket suspended from the other ; 
above or beyond the fire, upon a 
Jong and sooty bench, and beneath 
an ample canopyof ‘‘sheepskins,”’ sat 
a whole covey of lasses, displaying 
bare feet, with a reasonable propor- 
tion of arfkle. In the front of the 
beds, and immediately opposite, sat, 
or rather lay, male and female ser- 
vants closely jammed together by the 
limited range of the bed-shutters. A 
half-grown lad, who acted in the capa- 
city of *‘ cow-herd,” occupied a more 
central situation, and seemed to have 
his attention chiefly directed toward 
a pair of footless hose, termed in 
Dumfries-shire, ‘ hoshens,’’ which 
were drying from the crook. The 
younger children were gone to bed, 
and half-asleep, but a rather good 
looking girl, sat swinging her feet in 
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table. Amidst this group, and with- 
out any very fixed stations or appoint- 
ments, were scattered dogs and cats, 
whelps and kittens,in abundance ; and 
over it hung a canopy of smoke, blue, 
dense, and level, in which were hid 
roof and rafiers ; and, as we found, 
to our satisfaction, at next morning’s 
meal, excellent mutton hams. 

Such was the group which present- 
ed itself to us as we entered, and 
were beckoned by the guidman him- 
self to a seat beside the lass with the 





Bible, whilst my friend was advanced 
to the bench in the upper house. The 
iservice went on without suffering 
| any material interruption, unless what 
| proceeded from our out-of-door ene- 
/mies, the dogs, who still eyed us 
with suspicion, and growled dissatis- 
faction. Having told, however, our 
situation, we were readily accommo- 
dated with ‘‘ beat potatoes,” to sup- 
per, and a bed. 

Next day, after a hearty breakfast 
on porridge and milk, with a suitable 
accompaniment of a caulkar of moun- 
tain dew, we were given to under- 
stand, that the marriage of a servant 
‘girl, with a shepherd lad, ‘ about 
two miles up the glen,’’ was about 
to take place, at the hour of twelve ; 
and being in a humour to enjoy the 
fun, we agreed to witness the cere- 
mony. It was performed, amidst a 
vast assemblage of lads and lasses, by 
a dissenting clergyman, who occupied 
more than an hour, in discoursing of 
motives, duties, and consequences ; till 
many elbows were in motion, many 
winks were exchanging, and many fe- 
male cheeks were reddening through 
the crowd. 

‘* In for a penny, ia for a pound,” 
so having witnessed the ceremony, 
we consented likewise to be present 
‘up the glen” at the marriage feast, 
and to take a'share of the festivities 
of the occasion. But as these were 
not to take place till some hours af- 
ter, we resolved to fish our way up. 

We had now got clear of that brush- 
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wood, with which the course of the 
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river was the day before, almost at 
every turn, beset; and had neither 
root nor branch to entangle our hooks 
upon. That which we were follow- 
ing up, Was still the main branch of 
the Scar, greatly diminished, as it had 
lost several inconsiderable tributaries 
by the way. ‘The day, however, was 
clear, and sultry ; and, as is common 
in these situations, the stream had 
returned to its natural colour, and 
nearly to its usual size, during the 
night. We had but little sport ; my 
friend practised the lessuns I had 
yesterday given him, but altogether 
without success ; I could never get 
him to conceive, that a seemingly in- 
significant gullet, or rapid, was pre- 
ferable to a large and deep pool. He 
was constantly running on before me, 
tm order to secure the better chances ; 
leaving me, however, at the same 
time, in undisputed possession of all 
that part of the water, which in such 
aday in particular was fishable. At 
length he tired fairly of my plan, 
twisted off his hook, bait and all, in 
a passion, and protested he would 
have nothing more to do with so cru- 
el, so beastly an amusement. Beastly 
indeed he might have some show for 
calling it, as he had tn his absence 
been digging with his fingers amidst 
the turf for worms ; but cruel under 
‘is present circumstances he had no 
season to term it; as even accord- 
mg to his own admission, be had ne- 
ver even hookedafin. The general 
imputation of defilement, I cannot 
indeed altogether repel, though in 
following the plan I have recom- 
mended, it is very trifling indeed ; 
bat on the score of cruelty, from the 
days of him who sung of the bait 


** Which by rapacious hunger swallowed deep, |) 


**Gives, as you tear it from the bleeding breast 
* Of the weak, helpless, incomplaining wreich, 
«*Yarsh pain and horror to the tender hand,” 


down to the present hour, the alle- 
cation has arisen from inexperience, 
and shéer ignorance. For who that 


can, and whether he fish with fly or 


with bait. constantly does put his vic- 


|tim, immediately upon landing it, to 
|death, by a twist of the neck, will en- 
ter into any thing but the mere poetry 
.of such fanciful horrors. In most 
‘instances, I fancy the sportsman, 
'whether his game reside in water or 
in air, finds his pleasure proportion- 
‘ed nearly to his success; and he 
'who can kill twelve dozen with the 
| bait, whilst another fishing with the 
‘fly can only kill six, will not very 
‘readily relinquish his harsh and 
beastly plan, for one less deadly, but 
/more sentimental. We arrived at 
‘last, at the ‘“shieling,”’ where the 
| bridal feast was to be held. It was 
a small rush-thatched cottage, over 
| the door and windows of which vege- 
‘tation had extended her influence ; 
and a few dark brown patches here 
vw there along the roof, gave it ra- 
ther a pyebald aspect. It was, in 
short, the very counterpart of Jock, 
who with tattered coat, and clouted 
‘Inexpressibles, was now rapidly ad- 
vancing amidst a shower of spray of 
his own raising, through dub and miré, 
lin hopes of winning the brooze. Be- 
_ hind bim, and occasionally too before 
him, followed and advanced one who 
seemed equally determined with his 
antagonist, and last of all appeared in 
view the whole marriage party, drift- 
ing up the glen in noisy and motley 
confusion. Jock won the brooze, 
dashed down his penny in the plate, 
with an air of importance ; and strap- 
ping his arm from shoulder to wrist, 
upon a face already studded with dirt 
and drenched in perspiration, each 
tixed star in the wide firmament of 
his countenance instantly assumed the 
tail and the tresses of a comet. He 
stood the very abstract and epitome 
of all the signs of divine wrath which 
denounced to destruction the city of 
Jerusalem ; and there let him stand 
till he cool, for here comes a fiddle, 
and here comes a respectable accom- 
paniment ef lads and ‘‘ lasses free ;” 
with whom it is time to partner our- 
selves onthe green. And now, Mr. 
|Editor, in order te appreciate our 
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present situation, you must know 
where you are. 

But if you have never, in any of your 
autumnal excursions, had the good 
fortune to have your ankle twisted, 
or your heart twinged,gin a Highland 
glen ;—if you have never laid aside 
the fierce eye, and fiery aspect, and 
frenzied demeanour ofan editor and a) 
critic, under the soft and genial in- 
spiration of ‘* honest rustic simplici- 
ty’—then you can but guess at the 
interest we feel in the scene around 
us—we are, as it were, a Caravan in| 
the desert—not the polished valley | 
of Rasselas is more completely encir- | 
cled with mountains, and along the 
bold and undulating line of a horizon 
unusually elevated, and closely press- 
ed home upon the eye, a few sheep 
that are feeding, figure like horses. 
The heavens overhead are hung with 
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a drapery of many towering and mag- 
nificent clouds, which now intercept 
and now transmit with increased 
splendour, the sun’s rays. The Scar, 
now concealing its diminished head 
under bank and amidst rocks, leaves 
us as much “‘ green sward,” within 
one of its turnings, as serves for a 
ball-room ; and Jock is now conduct- 
ing the young guidwife, his old ac- 
quaintance of ‘‘ the milk-stoup and 
crib,” toareel. Nor is he ill-sup- 
ported—for we have all taken a share 
in the sport, and the valley rings and 
the ground shakes with the demon- 
stration of-our joy. 

The graces, if ever they travel so 
far from town, were absent on this 
occasion, and the blooming daughters 
of health superintended the ceremo- 
nies in their stead—all'is one flap, and 
shout, and spring. Even ‘‘ Hoshe-| 
kins” himself draws up the legs of his 
footless hose, and flings it away, in a. 
style of unrivalled ‘demonstration, | 
with the bride, whom, he whispers 
me slyly, he has twenty times kissed | 
in the byre. 


dropping of a thrum-garter from the 
bride’s leg—the bursting of a petti-| 
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tumbling of our young guidman, in 
one of his figure dances, over the 
back of his amazed and yelping colley 
—these little incidents serve only as 
interludes to vary the scene and in- 
crease the effect. What took place 
during this musical carnival, below 
the surface of the earth, I presume 
not even to guess ; but above, the 
dogs chase and bark in perfect de- 
light—the sheep move off in length- 
ened rows to the hill—the raven de- 
serts her thorn in the midway steep 
—and the gray *‘ glade of Glenwhar- 
gan”’ 

‘* Flaps his well-fledg’d wing and bears away.’s 
The trouts,* however, contrary to 
their conduct on some other occa- 
sions of a like nature, keep to their 
pools ; nor observe I any of the moles 
presenting their broad claws to the 
day. 

Human nerves, however, as well as 
| fiddle-strings, require to be relaxed. 
Even the practised mover of the fid- 
dle-bow requests -a pause and a 
draught of beer; and so well has 
our ‘* hoshened hero” employed his 
time in the dance, that he is now in- 
capable of awaiting his succession to 
the tankard ; but uncorking a bottle 
from the basket, fairly sets it to his 
mouth—but almost instantly, and te 
the utter amazement of all who wit- 
nessed the action, dashed the bottle 
to the ground, pulling, at the same 
time, from his throat, a small look- 
ing animal, which had nearly es- 




















Accidents such as the 


caped the pursuit of his fingers. 


As ‘** Hughoe” stood, when Maillie 


lay under her last speech be- 
fore him (see Burns)—as a certain 
celebrated pugilist stood, upon dis- 

covering the blood of his own noble 
| nose on the carpet under him—as 
the schoolmaster of Carrickfergus 
looked, when an Irish cummer placed 
'|a parcel, containing a new born child, 
on the table before him—so statue- 
jlike—so terror-struck—so sunk Im 








* “ The trouts lap o’ the Leven loch, 
Charmed with the melody.” 
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utter amazement, stands our ‘‘ hero 
of the byre,”’ as he eyed the blue 
and loathsome reptile, which had so 
nearly escaped inhumation in his sto- 
mach. But inhumation, under the 
present circumstance, is evidently 
out of the question; for his whole 
inner man had revolted against it ; 
and even, as he turns another rueful 
and suspicious look towards the mo- 
tionless reptile, his jaws open, and 
his whole soul seems to shiver 
through its mortal tenement.* 

I leave it to you, Mr. Editor, for | 
am now obliged to travel post toward 
the conclusion of my narrative—l 
leave it to you to figure to yourself 
the dinner, with all its accompani- 
ments of brandy, and haggis, and 
whisky ; and I leave it likewise in 
your power, to fancy out the most 
entertaining and interesting amuse- 
ments of a whole night’s promiscuous 
dancing in a sheiling. See us then 
next morning on our way homewards 
—weary, jaded and worn out with 
watching, yet still.persevering in the 
pursuit of our amusement, and now 
killing to our Kearts content, and to 
the annoyance of our shoulders ; and 
then carry us along the Scar till you 
tairly return us about twelve at night 
to our respective abodes. 


** Now our weary eyes we close, 
Leave us, leave us, to repose !” 


Perer M‘Finn. 
- Manse of-— 
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Descriptive of the Rural Manners and 
_ Economy of that country. By Fre- 
- derick Lillin de Chateauvieur, Ci- 

tizen of Geneva. 
La Mandnia di Chivas, July 20, 1812. 
Though an excellent description 
of La Mandria has already been given 
by M. Pictet, I cannot quit Piedmont 
without noticing this establishment, 
the noblest perhaps of its kind in 
Europe. 


* A leech-botile had been filled by a mistake 
with beer, 
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It lies in the form of a perfect par. 
allelogram of two thousand six hun- 
dred acres in extent, watered by a 
canal, and divided by cart roads into 
one hundred and twenty-six equal 
squares, one third of which are in 
meadow, and the rest in tillage. 

The object of the Pastoral Socie- 
ty, which undertook the management 
of this magnificent domain, was the 
feeding and improvement of a flock 
of six thousand merinos. 

An enterprize like this, was an in- 
novation in the agricultural system 
of Piedmont, where the land, consist- 
ing chiefly of irrigated meadows, 
without any fallows, is by no means 
suited for sheep. They do not, in 
fact, form any part of its rural econ- 
omy, and. could not even be kept 
alive, were it-not for the vicinity of 
the Alps, where they are sent to pass 
five months every summer. On their 
return, they have the benefit of the 
after-crop for about six weeks, and 
are then fed from the rack. They de 
not, therefore, enter into the regular 
system even of La Mandria, and might 
perhaps be replaced to advantage by 
other stock. 

But the richness of the mountain 
pastures, the abundance and quality 
of the winter keep, and the continual 
attention. of Count Lodi, have had a 
great effect on the breed, which is 
now distinguished from all the rest, 
by its size and beauty. They are 
longer in the legs than the sheep of 
Rambouillet, but equal them in 
weight, and in roundness and sym- 
metry of form: the rams have short 
horns, and are not so fierce looking. 
Very heavy fleeces, the staple of 
which is slightly glossy, are clipped, 
and the wool resembles that of the 
Electorate of Saxony. This fine flock, 
which has, however, a rival in that 
of Messrs. Laval and Colegno, suc- 
ceeded extremely well, till the year 
1811, when the depreciation of wool 
gave a check to its progress, and 
brought all the inferior sheep to the 


| slaughter-house, as well as all the 
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lambs which were not bred from se- 
lect animals. This circumstance, 
though unfortunate for the company 
of proprietors, has, however, tended 
still farther to improve the breed. 

There is one circumstance attend- 
ing the management of La Mandria 
with which I have been particularly 
struck, and which I think is worthy 
of observation, as an example for 
those countries where the farms are 
upon a large scale.. I have before 
said that those of Piedmont are small, 
and the objects of ‘cultivation nume- 
rous, but La Mandria, which was 
formerly the royal stud, presented 
an uniform and level’ surface of two 
thousand six hundred acres in extent, 
with a single farm house in the cen- 
tre. It thus seemed laid out for the 
system’ of agriculture on the grand 
scale which was, in fact, previously 
adopted upon it. But Count Lodi, 
aware of the advantages of the Pied- 
montese system, undertook to intro- 
duce it into the vast domain of La 
Mandria, and he has succeeded. The 
means he employed are as simple as 
they are judicious, being nothing 
more than the subdivision of the land, 
and a surprising regularity in the 
business of the farm. 

The soil of La Mandria being all 
alike, allowed of the same course of 
crops being adopted for the whole : 
and Count Lodi has followed the usual 


rotation-of the country, that is— 


ist Year, Indian corn, manured. 

2d Year, Wheat. 

3d Year, Trefoil, followed by a 

fallow. 

4th Year, Wheat. 

The only innovation he has made, is 
that of reserving twenty acres of the 
corn land for potatoes, for the use of 
the sheep. 

With the view of adhering to this 
systematic arrangement, instead of 
availing himself of the grewt extent 
of the domain, to lay out his fields on 
a large scale, as is usually done, he 
divided it into regular ‘plots of twen- 
ty acres each, inclosed with a fence 
Vou. Il. 14 
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workmen accordingly. 
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of alders, and separated by a road 
running between them. 

By this plan, the estate, instead of 
forming one vast whole, became 
merely an assemblage of small farms ; 
and such appears to have been the 
Count’s view. Having determined 
on the course of crops to be follow- 
ed, he did not, as is usual on large 
farms, aim at reducing, as low as pos- 
sible, the number of his labourers, 
which usually leads to the neglect of 
the inferior and distant parts of the 
farm. He estimated the labour ne- 
cessary to carry his system into com- 
plete effect on every part of the es- 
tate, and regulated the number of his 
This was 
merely a matter of calculation: the 
difficulty lay in giving motion to a 
machine which was to represent the 
multiplied business of twenty farms 
lying within a common inclosure. 
This he accomplished, by establish- 
ing a sort of military subordination 
and responsibility; and by keeping, 
invariably, the same men to the same 
department. 

The establishment consists of re- 
gular servants hired by the year, and 
of day-labourers, all of whom engage, 
on entering, to follow the order pre- 
scribed, The laying down of this rule 
was attended with some difficulty at 
first, but custom has long since re- 
moved it. 

Both servants and labourers feed 
themselves, receiving their full re- 
compense in money, and clubbing to- 
gether at the board, as suits their 
convenience. The former have gar- 
dens, the size of which is propor- 
tioned to their rank inthe houselrold, 
and for the cultivation of which, a 
stated time is allowed them. 

They are divided into companies, 
according to their occupations, each 
company having a foreman, or cap- 
tain, who is res; ponsible for the man- 
ner ‘in which the work is executed, 
and has his heutenants and subalterns 
under him. He receives his orders 


| from the principal, and distributes 


ay 
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them among the several squads. 
Thus, the shepherds form one com- 
pany, the herdsmen another, the 
carters another, and the workmen 
employed in tillage a fourth. The 
day labourers are distributed among 
the several companies as they are 
wanted, and. are under the orders of 
the officers of those companies, so 
long as they are attached to them. 
All the different employments com- 
mence and conclude regularly at the 
sound of a bell; and the corporals, 
who are never absent, superintend 
both their execution and their du- 
ration. 

In order to preserve this regulari- 
ty in the business of the farm, Count 
Lodi made it a rule never to sepa- 
rate the working companies on any 
account whatever. The fields being 
all of the same size, the men are set 
to work upon each of them, all at 
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down; every part receives an equal 
share of manure and of cultivation, 
and repays the care bestowed on it 
by crops, which could not have been 
expected from the mediocrity of the 
soil, and the greatness of the extent. 
But there is nothing which perse- 
verance and resolution cannot ac- 
complish. 


Parma, September 10, 1812. 


The farther we advance toward 
the east, along the course of the Po, 
the deeper and more fertile does the 
soil become; but at the same time 
the rivers, which flow at a conside- 
rable depth within their beds in the 
vicinity of the Alps, rise to the level 
of the surrounding country, as they 
approach the Adriatic, and the soil 
is consequently more humid. We 
accordingly find less corn and more 
meadow land. 





once, and the business must be com- 
pleted in a given time. Both men 
and ploughs work in a line; and | 
have never beheld a finer rural sight 
than that of twenty ploughs, in one 
field, moving at equal distances, in 
an exact bine, all turning at once at 
the word of command, and commen- 
cing their march, with a sort of silent 
solemnity, in the same order. It was 
not less gratifying to see a hundred 
und fifty mowers, ranged in an ob- 
lique line, cutting down, with measu- 
red strokes, a luxuriant herbage, and 
followed by a similar line of women, 
forming an exact parallel behind 
them, and turning over the swarth as 
fast as it dried. 

It is by observing this strict order 
that the Count has succeeded in ob- 
taining the most perfect regularity in 
the performance of the agricultural 
labours, and that he has been able to 
transfer the minute attention. and 
precision of the small farm to an ex- 
tent of two thousand six hundred 
acres. In the whole of this space 
there is not a single inch of ground 
neglected: the whole estate is inclu- 


ded in the plan which has been laid 





This change is apparent as soon 
as you reach the environs of  Pia- 
icenza. The size of the farms, and 
their general management, are the 
same as in Piedmont; but the rota- 
tion of crops and the sources of pro- 
fit are different. The wealth of this 
part of Lombardy consists more in 
cattle than in corn, and the landscape 
becomes so much the more beautiful 
and animated in its appearance. The 
whole right bank of the Po is planted 
with magnificent oaks, whose majes- 
tic branchés» spreading from their 
lofty trunks, give to this part of the 
country an air of freshness and ver- 
dure which we do not expect to find 
in Italy. The acorns of these trees 
are of considerable value to the far- 
mers, as they serve to feed an im- 
mense number of pigs; and I have 
been surprised to observe, that their 
shade does little or no injury to the 
crops which grow beneath them; a 
circumstance which must be attribu- 
ted.to the combined effect of the 
moisture and fertility of the soil, and 
of an Italian sun. 

On the dairy-farms which border 














the course of the Po, the Parmasan 
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cheese is made, of which there is so 
great a consumption ‘all over Italy. 
These meadows are the most fertile 
in the world:. Being constantly wa- 
tered, they produce three, and some- 
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their dull colours, long horns, and 
loose make, appear to me to be them- 
selves the offspring of the Hungarian 
stock, greatly improved by care, 
food, ‘and climate. ‘This common ori- 


times four crops of hay ; but, as they | gin renders it precisely adapted for 
are. divided into a great number of mixing with the Italian breed. 


small lots, few of the farms are ca- | 
pable of supporting | a dairy singly ; 
because this would require the milk 
of fifty cows atleast. It has, there- 
fore, long been the custom for the 
neighbouring farmers to form them- 
selves into societies, for the purpose 
of making their cheese together. 
The milk is carried twice a day to 
the general depot, where the dairy- 
man keeps an account of the quanti- 
.ty brought by each person. “These 
accounts are settled every six months 
by a proportionate division of the 
cheese. 

The breed of horned cattle about 
Piacenza is also different. We no 
longer see the large dun-coloured 
short-horned beasts of Piedmont ; 
but a fine slate-coloured breed, dis- 
tinguished by the smallness of their 
bones, the roundness of their make, 
their lively eye, and their long and 
regularly-turned horns. They are 
produced by the continual crossing 
of the Hungarian breed with that of 
the small Cantons of Switzerland. 

The Hungarian breed is found 
pure in the South of Italy, and pro- 
duces the ‘finest and best cattle 
known ; but they are bad milkers, 
and on this account the Lombards 
have found it necessary to cross 
them, in order to turn their meadows 
to advantage. Every year, from time 
immemorial, two thousand cows pass 
Mount St. Gothard to be dispersed 
over Lombardy, and produce that 


renovation of the species which alone | 


preserves to the breed of Italy its 
valuable qualities. 

These Swiss cows are not of the 
breed of Berne, so well known in 
France, and distinguished by their 
bright colours and fine shapes. They 
are from the small Cantons, and from 


The farms are let on the same 
terms as in Piedmont, namely, the 
payment of half the produce ; but 
the rotation of crops is somewhat 
different. A greater proportion is 
laid down in meadow, and the Indian 
corn gives place, in a great degree, 
to the cultivation of hemp and winter 
beans. The usual course isas follows : 

ist Year, Indian Corn and Hemp, 

manured. 

2d Year, Wheat. 

3d Year, Winter-beans. 

4th Year, Wheat, manured. 

5th Year, Trefoil, ploughed in af- 

ter the first mowing. 

6th. Year, Wheat. 

Tobacco has lately been cultivated 
in the neighbourhood of Parma with 
great success : in which case it takes 
place of the Indian corn and hemp 
the first year. 

This course is still more produc- 
tive than that of Piédmont; but it 
arises from the richness of the soil, 
and the abundance of dung obtained 
from the cattle, which enables the 
farmer to manure every third year. 
In Piedmont this is only done every 
four years. 

I shall not enlarge on this admira- 
ble rotation, which, in,six years, 
gives four crops of grain, one of 
hemp, and one of fodder. Notwith- 
standing the rapidity of the succes- 
si0n, it is, as will be observed, so 
skilfully arranged, that the fertility 
of the soil is in no wise exhausted by 
it, while, at the same time, it gives 
all the opportunity necessary for 
preparing the land, and keeping it 
clean, by crops which are regularly 
weeded. The winter-bean is the 
only plant on which I wish to make 
a few remarks. 











It has been successfully introdu- 
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ced within the last few years about 
Geneva, where the winter is very 
severe. Itis, therefore, evidently 
hardy, and may be employed with 
advantage in the agriculture of the 
northern countries, for it will enter 
readily into almost any course. 

The winter-bean resembles the 
spring-bean in its general appear- 
ance. It is sown at the beginning of 
September, and ought to acquire a 
certain degree of strength before 
winter, in order the better to with- 
stand its severity. When the frost 
and snow come on the stalk dies ; 
but early in the spring the plant 
throws up from the root two or three 
fresh stems, which flower in May, 
and are ripe by the end of July. 

Its cultivation is extremely simple. 
After the wheat is got off, the land 
is broken up by a single ploughing, 
and left to lighten through the effect 
of the*season. Early in September 
the beans are sown, either burying 
them with the plough, or covering 
them with the harrow, or, lastly, 
with the dibble, which last method 
affords an opportunity to clean them 
with the horse-hoe in the spring; 
otherwise they must be weeded by 
the hand some time in April. 

As they are ripe as early as July, 
the farmer has plenty of time to pre- 

e his land for the wheat crop 
which is to follow, and which almost 
always does well. 

They succeed best on strong clay- 
ey soils, where roots will not thrive ; 
they come in well with the different 
periods of ploughing and sowing, and 

eep up the fertility of the soil. 
They, therefore, possess every qua- 
lity that can be desired, and | have 
no doubt, that the cultivation of them 
will rapidly extend itself. 

Such is the sketch of the cultiva- 
tion and general system of that por- 
tion of Lombardy which extends along 
the right bank of the Po; that is, of 

a part of the first agricultural division 
of Italy, laid down in a former letter. 
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are almost all destined for food, and 
that, excepting hemp and flax, there 
are none for the employment of in- 
dustry. The result of this abundant 
supply of provisions, is a vast popu- 
lation, not any classes of which are 
manufacturers, because the raw ma- 
terials are without their reach. 
They may, therefore, be divided 
into four classes, namely, the soldiers 
and public functionaries ; the landed 
proprietors, who live on their rents ; 
the merchants and artisans; and, 
lastly, the farmers, who rent the land 
and live by their industry. 

This last class, only, reside in the 
farm houses scattered all over Lom- 
bardy ; the other three live in the 
cities and large towns, and this is the 
reason why not any of the hamlets 
or villages inhabited by farmers of 
property, so frequent in France, are 
here to be seen. On the other hand, 
the whole of the landed property 
being in the possession of the capi- 
talists, the number of persons thus 
living on the rents of their estates is 
greater in this part of Lombardy than 
elsewhere, and gives to the towns an 
agreeable appearance of affluence. 


Sarzana, September 20, 1812. 


Having, in my former letters, given 





a brief account of the cultivation of 
Lombardy, that is, of the first of the 
agricultural districts into which I 
have divided Italy, | now proceed to 
describe my journey over the Appen- 
zines, which I crossed at the highest 
part; by which means some idea 
may be formed of their natural scene- 
ry and culture, and the customs of 
their inhabitants. 

Being desirous to obtain some 
knowledge of the unexplored valleys 
of these mountains, and of the rural 
economy of the pastures by which 
their summits are covered, I set out 
from Parma, accompanied by Messrs. 
Ortali and Succhi, two proprietors of 
Merino flocks, with the view of tra- 
versing, in its whole extent, the lofty 








It will be observed, that the crops 
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Modena from that of Genoa and Tus- 
cany. This expedition cannot be 
performed otherwise than on horse- 
back, or more generally on foot, the 
paths which lead over these moun- 
tains being steeper, and more rugged 
than those of the Alps. 

We passed the first night at Sala, 
once the favourite villa of the late 
Grand Duchess, the sister of Marie 
Antoinette ; itis situated at the foot 
of the mountains, at three leagues 
distance from Parma, and at present 
belongs to a contractor, who has let 
the estate and its dependencies to m 
travelling companions. The stables, 
coach-houses, &c. are converted into 
sheep-folds, within which two thou- 
sand Merinos pass the winter ; in the 
summer they are upon the moun- 
tains, where we were going to visit 
them. ‘They are supplied with hay 
from extensive meadows situated be- 
neath the chateau. 

There are few situations finer than 
that of Sala. Being placed on the 
last of the ridges formed by the de- 
clivity of the mountains, it commands 
the whole plain of Lombardy ; while 
it is itself protected from observation 
by an ancient forest of chestnut-trees. 
The majestic scenery which sur® 
rounds it is, however, its sole recom- 
mendation, the internal accommoda- 
tions being very indifferent. 

We left it at day-break, and pro- 
ceeded aléng the foot of the hills in a 
direction parallel with the course of 
the Po. The road sometimes ran on 
a level with the plain, and at others, 
led along eminences shaded by chest- 
nut trees, or by trellises of vines, 
whence we enjoyed an enchanting 
prospect. The hills in which the 
Appennines terminate are intersect- 
ed by streamlets, and covered with 
cottages ; the vine is the principal 
object. of cultivation, and the spots 
which are too rough for it, are sha- 
ded by the vast branches of the chest- 
nut trees. 

Having reached the village of Ber- 
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Lombardy, and, turning abruptly to 
the south, entered the ravaged val- 
ley, periodically devastated by the 
stream of the Parma, which we as- 
cended to its source, and then en- 
tered on the savage parts of the 
mountains. 

We followed the course of this 


‘valley for seven leagues, pursuing 
-our way in the bed of the river, 


which at that time presented no other 
appearance than that of an arid tract, 
covered with loose stones, and ex- 
tending to the mountains on either 
side, to the breadth of about half a 
league. The whole of this extensive 
channel is often covered with water ; 
but the inundation never lasts moré 
than a few days. 
On each side of us ran two paral- 
lel chains of hills, which at first were 
no more than gentle declivities ; but 
increasing in elevation as we advan- 
ced, at length joined the lofty range 
of the Appennines, from which they 
extended themselves, like arms from 
north to south ; the direction of the 
central chain being from east to west. 
These ramifications are evidently 
stony ridges which have resisted the 
violence of the waters, and there is 
a continued succession of them along 
the whole length of the Appennines. 
During the early part of our jour- 
ney these hills were enlivened by 
numerous cottages, interspersed with 
vineyards and cultivated fields, with 
here and there a steeple peeping up 
above the chestnut trees. These 
symptoms of rural life, however, be- 
came more rare as we advanced into 
the vale, and soon neither vines nor 
elms were to be seen. The declivi- 
ties, too steep for cultivation, pre- 
sented nothing to the eye but pastu- 
rage, with a few trees and fragments 
of rock. The cottages, which were 
thinly scattered, were small ang 
dark ; and their sloping roofs, cover- 
ed with flat stones, indicated that we 
had already entered the region of 
snow. The beautiful cattle of the 
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miserable animals, with some goats 
and spotted sheep, were alone brow- 
zing the scanty herbage. 

Towards the close of our progress, 
these appearances of animated nature 
abandoned us altogether. The valley 
became suddenly contracted ; the bed 


of the river, instead of being wide 


. and open, was confined by enormous 


rocks ; and the mountains assumed a 
grander character, being marked by 
Jarge masses of rock and forests. In 
short, all the surrounding objects 
bore the features of the Alps. 

The path we were following now 
rose suddenly over a rocky steep, 
and displayed to us a gulph, at the 
bottom of which the waters were 
roaring ; a bridge boldly thrown over 
the abyss ; and, beyond it, on a 
woody knall, the steeple of Bosco, 
the village which was to terminate 
our day’s journey. 

I cannot describe the effect pro- 
duced upon me by the view of this 
village, which is the capital of the 
mountainous district. It bore no re- 
semblance to any that I had seen, 
and gave me the idea of an Otahei- 
tean hamlet, rather than of an Euro- 
pean country town. It has no streets, 
or rows of houses, nor are there any 
gardens or cultivated grounds. A 
number of enormous chestnut trees, 
rising at considerable distances from 
each other, upon a fine turf, unite 
their branches, and form a verdant 
canopy, under which the houses are 
scattered at random amidst this natu- 
ral orchard. ‘The church is built in 
an opening of the wood, and has 
rather an elegant appearance ; close 
by it stands the parsonage house. 

At the time of our arriva!, the ves- 
per bell had assembled all the inha- 
bitants at the temple. They were 
on their knees before the pofch ; 
and although the sight of our party 
somewhat interrupted their atten- 
tion, this scene of rural devotion had 
something inexpressibly interesting 
in it. 

Strangers are always received with 
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hospitality by these mountaineers, 
The clergy, more especially, prac- 
tise this virtue with uncommon zeal 
and heartiness. The worthy curate 
of Bosco nearly dragged us off our 
horses to take us to his house. He 
was acquainted with my companions ; 
but had they been equally strangers 
to him with myself, he would have 


|| received us with the game cordiality. 


Taken thus by surprise, he was ata 
loss how best to entertain us. He 
would have killed his whole dove- 
cote; he scolded his servant, and 
broke his bottles, glasses, and eggs. 
The result of all this bustle, however, 
was, that he presented us with six 
brace of pigeons, and several ome- 
lets, which we eat with as much 
pleasure as he had in providing them. 

After supper we were visited by 
the principal inhabitants of the vil- 
lage, who disputed the honour of be- 
ing our guides the next day. I took 
advantage of this opportunity to ob- 
tain some information respecting the 
cultivation and manners of the coun- 
try, which I shall now lay before the 
reader ; it may be considered as a 
‘specimen of what prevails along the 
whole range of the highest chain of 
tne Appennines. 

The soil is too much broken by 
the torrents to admit of the cultiva- 
tion of grain, and the climate is too 
severe for the growth of the vine, 
indian corn, or pulse of any kind. 
The whole harvest is a little hay, 
crown on favourable spots, which, 
with the leaves of the beech tree, 
forms the winter provision of the 
cattle. These consist of a few small 
horses of burden, some spotted sheep, 
and goats ; together with pigs of an 
excellent quality, which are fed on 
chestnuts and skim milk. 

During the summer these animals 
range about the mountains in the 
neighbourhood of the hamlet; in 
winter they are kept in the stables. 
From the milk of the sheep and goats 
the inhabitants make small, hard. 
sour, cheeses, which form the prin- 
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cipal part of their food. The wool |; 
of the sheep is spun during winter 

by the women, who contrive to weave 

it into a sort of stuff, which serves as 

clothing for the whole family. 

Thus this uncultivated region sup- 
ports its inhabitants solely by its 
spontaneous productions, that is, by 
its chestnut trees. These grow in 
surprising luxuriance and abundance, 
on the sides. of the mountains, and 
the chestnuts are much larger, and 
very superior in quality to those 
grown in the North. They are eaten 
in every sort of form ; but the most 
usual one, namely, that of a flat cake, 
to which they give the name of bread, 
appears to me the only one that is 
disagreeable. The-wheaten bread 
is brought from Parma, and is a luxu- 
ry in which they indulge only on 
grand occasions. 

Potatoes would be an important 
acquisition. There are various situ- 
ations where they might be cultiva- 
ted with success ; and where, from 
the certainty of their produce, they 
would form a_ valuable addition 
to the resources of the country. I 
met with them further on ; but here 
they are unknown. The curate had, 
indeed, heard them mentioned, and | 
exhorted him to make trial of them. 

The means of subsistence of these 
inhabitants of the Appennines, who 
depend solely onthe bounty of nature, 
consist, therefore, in their chest- 
nuts, the produce of which is uncer- 
tain, and in some trifling animal pro- 
ductions ; to which may be added a 
great number of pigeons, who are 
nourished I know not how, and a to- 
lerable quantity of bees. The popu- 
lation, notwithstanding, is pretty nu- 
merous, and the territory much divi- 
ded. The people are very industri- 
ous, but their distinguishing charac- 
teristic is excessive economy. They 
themselves fabricate both their. fur- 
niture and their clothes, and these 
form almost their only wants. They 
make a great deal of charcoal, which 
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woods ; but their principal revenue 
arises from emigration. All the ac- 
tive part of the population quit their 
habitations to go and work during 
the summer in Lombardy, or more 
commonly in Tuscany, wheuce the 
bring home their savings, which form 
nearly the whole circulating capital 
of the country. They may, there- 
fore, be denominated the Auvergnats 
of Italy. At this moment, great num- 
bers of them are working on the new 
road leading from Genoa to Spezia, 
and are handsomely recompensed 
for their labours. They hold the 
French engineers in high esteem: 
se that the influence of the Polytech- 
nic school is felt even here. 

It is evident that a country, whose 
whole produce is scarcely sufficient 
to support its population, and which 
furnishes no marketable commodi- 
ties, is not likely to attract the capi- 
talist. We accordingly find, through- 
out all the range of the Appennines, 
that the farmers are’ also the propri- 
etors of the land: a circumstance 
by which these regions are distin- 
guished from every other part of 
Italy. 

‘The sun was risen when we leit 
our worthy curate, to ascend the 
high chain of the Appennines. Our 
party made no little show, for not 
only had the whole village contribu- 
ted, in the most friendly and hospi- 
table manner, to supply us with pro- 
visions, but the principal people of 
the place insisted on accompanying 
us; so that we mustered. fifteen 
horsemen at our departure from the 
parsonage house. 

We soon plunged into the midst of 
a forest of chestnut trees, which co- 
vered the first declivity of the moun- 
tain. Our road lay occasionally over 
a fine turf, but more commonly over 
rocks, covered with mosses, and en- 
twined by the roots of the gigantic 
trees which overshadowed us, and 
beneath whose impenetrable shade 
an everlasting coolness prevails. We 
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woods, which from time immemorial 
have been the noblest ornament of 
these regions, and the manna of these 
deserts. 

We had now reached the foot of a 
ridge of rocks, which we passed with 


. considerable difficulty, and then en- 


tered the region of beech trees. The 
ascent now became so steep, that our 
horses could scarcely scramble up. 
At length, after a further progress 
of two leagues, our guides cried out,. 
that they saw the Acqua santa. Ac- 
cordingly, having gained the highest 
summit, we found ourselves on the 
brink of a small lake. Its waters 
were pure and fresh, and its form a 
regular oval, like the crater of a vol- 
cano, from two to three hundred feet 
in depth. This declivity was cover- 
ed with beech trees, whose verdure 
was reflected in the limpid waters of 
the basin; had it not been for this 
circumstance, I could have supposed 
myself on the shores of one of the 
lakes of the high Alps. 

The country people attribute great 
virtues to these waters, which have 
no visible outlet, so that it is a sort 
of pilgrimage to visit the Acqua santa. 
I do not know at what height we 
were, but it must have been conside- 
rable, as masses of snow, which had 
survived the winter, lay around us. 

Beyond the lake, commences the 
extensive summer pastures, called, 
by the inhabitants, Macchie. They 
extend over the summits of the whole 
of the high chain of the Appennines, 
beginning at the valley of La Magra, 
which separates the lower mountains 
of Genoa from those of Tuscany and 
Modena. They are intersected by 
crags of rocks, which overhang their 
sunken bases. A few strong built 
huts are provided for the shepherds, 
but the flocks remain always in the 
open air. ; : 

Almost all these mountains belong 
to the Communes of the lower val- 
leys. They are let for the season, 
at so much per head of cattle. The 
rate is a piastre, or crown, for a 
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horse, five sols for a sheep, and 
three for a goat. The latter animals 
browse amongst the rocks and bush- 
es ; the best pastures being reserved 
for the horses. 

The flocks all come from Tusca- 
ny, where they pass the winter in the 
pastures of the Maremme.* They 
belong to migratory shepherds, who, 
like those of Spain, have no other 
property, nor any fixed residence. 
They always keep to one sort of ani- 
mal, some having: horses, others 
sheep, and others goats. They rent 
the winter pastures of Tuscany at 
the rate of three piasters for a horse, 
twelve sols for a sheep, and eight 
for a goat, for the season. 

This erratic system, though inju- 
rious in countries capable of high 
cultivation, is greatly beneficial to 
those where this is interdicted by 
the nature of the soil, and whence 
nature seems, as it were, to have re- 
pelled man. The migration of the 
flocks, in the region of the Appen- 
nines, is attended with the double 
advantage of turning to use the her- 
bage of the mountain summits, and 
of peopling the unhealthy districts 
with the only inhabitants capable of 
profiting by their spontaneous vege- 
tation, as they remain there only du- 
ring winter. In short, it is the only 
way of converting the vegetable pro- 
ductions of these countries into wool 
and cheese, and is, therefore, the 
most suitable economy for them. 

The first flock of sheep we met 
with, was of the common breed of 
Tuscany. They were rather low, 
but admirably formed. Their wool 
was white and plentiful, and they 
appeared to me, in all respects, the 
same with the migratory species of 
Provence. Their fleeces are rather 
fine : the wool was formerly shipped 
at Leghorn for England, but is now 
sold in Dauphine. The produce of 


* Plains, subject to the Malaria, or pestilen- 
tial atmosphere, situated between the sea and 
the Appennines, in the Tuscan and some othe: 
Italian states. 
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the cheese is, however, more consi- 
derable than that of the wool. 

Close by was a herd of horses, 
which we had much difficulty in ap- 
proaching. They were all young 
colts, the mares passing the whole 
year on the plains. As is the case 
with all the wild herds, they were 
moulded very much alike. T hey are 
elegantly made, their limbs clean, 
and small boned ; but they were all 
mule-rumped, hollow-backed, and 
had the long narrow head of the 
Italian horses. 

These little horses, however, 
though badly fed, and worse attended 
to, will gallop to a great distance, 
without losing either their spirit or 
their wind. They are fitter for the 
saddle than for draught, being defi- 
cient in shoulder, and in weight, for 
the collar. As, however, in Italy, 
all the heavy loads are drawn by 
oxen, this light little breed is very 
well adapted to the purposes for 
which it is needed. 

On approaching a rocky tract, co- 
vered with bushes and brambles, | 
beheld a sight I had never before 
witnessed. ‘This was a migratory 
flock of twelve hundred goats, which 
live constantly in the woods, and are 
never housed. ‘They are perfectly 
vild, and never come near the herds- 
man except for the salt, which is 
given them twice a day, when they 
are milked ; and this was the only 


time that had an opportunity of 


seeing them. They were extremely 
handsome. I remarked one he-goat 
in particular, which would have made 
a figure, as the representative of his 
species, in a menagerie. 

At some distance farther, on a no- 
ble pasture, was the flock of meri- 
nos belonging to my companions, and 
amounting to about two thousand. | 
never saw a flock of finer animals, 
or in better condition ; not excepting 
even that of Rambouillet. It is true, 
they are managed differently from 
the Tuscan flocks. Instead of pass- 


ing the winter in the Maremme, they | 
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descend in autumn to the folds of Sa- 
la, where they find shelter, and are 
supplied with the best of fodder. 
This especial care the merinos seem 
to require; for the proprietors, 
tempted by the low price of the 
wintering in the Maremme, sent a 
thousand thither in the year 1811, 
of which seven hundred perished 
with cold and hunger. From many 
other facts of a similar nature, | am 
persuaded that these animals require 
more care and expense than any 
other breed of sheep. 

The latter part of the day was thus 


\spent by me in visiting the shep- 
iherd’s 


huts, in inspecting the flocks, 
and in examining the other particu- 


lars of this part of the migratory sys- 


tem of Tuscany. We passed the 


night in one of the huts, and the next 


morning, at day break, I took leave 
of my companions, and set out, with 
a guide, on my descent toward the 
Mediterranean. 

I had as yet traversed the north- 
ern side only of the high chain of the 
Appennines ; and was still half a 
league distant from their summits, 
which separate the territory of Par- 
ma from that of Tuscany. 1 began 
my ascent over a grassy turf, mois- 
tened withdew. | already comman- 
ded the view of all the chains of the 
Appennines ; butthe moment I reach- 
ed the extreme summit, a boundless 
horizon opened before me. Never 
had so noble a prospect met my eyes : 
all Italy was extended at my feet. In 


| the cloudless distance, the long chain 
of the Alps stretched farther than the 


eye could reach, from the frontiers 


-of France, to the boundaries of Illy- 


ria ; inclosing, as it were, ina silver 
frame, that vast plain, watered by so 
many rivers. ‘To the south, the 
ground appeared to descend by ter- 
races, from the height where I stood, 


| to the shores of the sea. I distinguish- 


ed the bay and castles of Spezia, and 
followed, with my eye, the magnifi- 
cent curve in which the sea sweeps 
along the shores of Tuscany, to em- 
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bellish, at a still greater distance, 
those of Naples. 

The whole history of this ancient 
Jand presented itself before me ; from 
the landing of Eneag on the banks of 
the Tiber, to the battles of Lodi and 
Marengo. What a multitude of events 
recurred to my recotlection! What 
sensations were inspired by this the- 
atre, whence, as in a panorama, | 
beheld all Italy depicted around me! 

The site from which I enjoyed 
this view, is certainly one of the most 
remarkable in Europe. 1 would ad- 
vise every traveller to visit it. He 
may easily accomplish this, by going 
by the new carriage road from Par- 
ma to Pontremoli, whence he may, 
on horseback, reach the point I have 
mentioned in three hours, and return 
the same day to Pontremoli. But 
this excursion, which is, perhaps, 
more interesting than that of the gla- 
ciers of Savoy, can only be made in 
summer ; and most foreigners devote 
the winter to visiting Italy. They, 
In Consequence, can form no just idea 
of that country: their acquaintance 
with it is confined to its churches, 
its tombs, and monuments, but all the 
riches which nature displays there, 
remein unknown to them. 

I was now on the frontiers of Tus- 
cany ; -and looking about me, to see 
how I was to get down, | perceived 
a commodious road, six feet in width, 
skilfully carried along the declivities, 


which conducted me from mountain 


to mountain, till it brought me into 
the valley of La Magra, in which 
Pontremoli is situated. 

This road, like so many other 
works of public utility, was made by 
Leopold, who extended his attentions 
even to the rendering of the pastures 
more accessible to the flocks, to 
which purpose only the road in ques- 
tion, which ought to serve as a mo- 
del to the inhabitants of the Alps, 
was constructed. 

As I descended towards the Medi- 
terranean, the face of nature wore a 
totally different aspect. I had lost 
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the fertile inclosures and corn-fields, 
the meadows and their canals, the 
oaks and the willows. I was in the 
region of the south, surrounded by 
woods of evergreen, oaks and olives, 
of laurels, and cypresses: and, in- 
stead of the clover-sprinkled turf, I 
beheld the hyacinth and the tuberose. 
I was on the mountains of Genoa. 
Having crossed the valley of La 
Magra, which separates these lower 
chains from the high Appennines I 


had just descended, I entered the 


Genoese territory, distinguished by 
its pomp, its wretchedness, and its 
sterility. Continuing my way along 
barren ridges, on which grew a few 
stinted chesnut trees, through valleys 
devastated by the torrents, and villa- 
ges which bore the aspect of wretch- 
edness, as the countenances of their 
inhabitants did that of guilt, | passed 
through Compiano, a small town 
which supplies all Europe with ex- 
hibitors of monkies and wild beasts, 
and at length came into the road della 
Cornice, near the port of Bracco. 

I have little to say concerning the 
agriculture of these mountains. They 
are destitute of herbage, and con- 
sequently do not afiord pastures, 
although a few goats and sheep are 
occasionally to be seen. The valleys 
produce Indian corn, together with 
the olive and the vine, and supply 
some resources to the inhabitants, 
whose principal dependence, how- 
ever, is on the sea and on emigration. 

What particularly attracted my no- 
tice, was a number of little plots of 
potatoes in very good order; and 
near the port of Bracco, I saw a con- 
siderable quantity of them growing 
on a piece of Jand recently cleared, 
which appeared to be exceedingly 
well managed. I complimented, on 
this head, the post-master, whose 
property I supposed it to be ; but he 
informed me that it belonged to the 
French gens d’armes stationed there. 
He told me that our soldiers, whose 
numbers it had been found necessa- 
ry, for good reasons, to increase in 
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these parts, had introduced the culti- 
vation of the potatoe within the last 
five years. ‘The peasants followed 
their example, and the last year of 
scarcity greatly contributed to its 
progress. | 

I could not help being struck at 
the singular means by which Provi- 
dence had bestowed on this country, 
the only production, in my opinion, 
adapted to its wretched soil. Assu- 
redly no Agricultural Society would 
have thought of it. 

I had thus traversed the whole 
chain of the Appennines, and found 
myself on the Riviera, or coast of the 
Gulf of Genoa; | followed the wind- 
ings of the shore to the top of the 
Gulf, whence, as from a throne, that 
celebrated city proudly domineers 
over these seas. 

I shall not say any thing of the 
splendour of Genoa, of its palaces, 
or of the monuments of its ancient 
glory, as these have already been 
repeatedly described. I shall confine 
my account to the singular aspect of 
the barren, but majestic scenery by 
which it is surrounded ; and | cannot 
do this better than by continuing the 
narrative of my journey. 

At six o’clock in the evening of 
the 21st, I set out from Genoa, on 
my return to Tuscany, along the 
road by the sea side, called La Cor- 
nice. At present this road is a mere 
path, traced along the shore, or on 
the side Of the mountains ; but, in a 
few years, it will be formed into a 
noble terrace, encircling the Gulf, 
and thus uniting Italy to France. 
Some parts of it are already comple- 
ted ; but as they do not join, I could 
not profit by them, and therefore ac- 
companied the courier, who still 
passes this way, on horseback. 

It was a holiday, and the whole 
population of Genoa was come forth 
to breathe, during a fine evening, 
the refreshing breeze from the sea, 
and the perfume of the orange trees. 
The sun was setting behind the 
mountains, and a semi-tint was be- 
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ginning to steal over the villas built 
on their sides, so that I could scarce- 
ily distinguish the fresco paintings 
'with which their fronts were orna- 
‘mented. Elegantly-dressed women, 
| attracted by the galloping of our hor- 
‘ses, were peeping out from the nu- 
merous arbours which bordered the 
‘road side. ‘hey were not, as for- 
'merly, enveloped in a veil which 
|concealed their whole figure. They 
|had renounced the shawls known by 
‘the name of mezzuros, which, it is 
said, were not unfrequently employ- 
ed for purposes of coquetry, and were 
dressed in the French style. 

After an hour’s riding, we were 
obliged to slacken our pace, the new 
road terminating here, and quitted 
these environs, so highly embellish- 
ed by art, at the close of day. Our 
road was now a rocky path, the 
windings of which led us sometimes 
through woods of olive-trees, and at 
others, along the sea-shore. It was 
perfectly dark. The inhabitants had 
all retired to their dwellings. The 
plants which grew along our path, 
exhaled their nameless odours: the 
nightingales, concealed amidst the 
foliage of the trees, poured forth 
their songs, and innumerable fire- 
flies, fluttering from flower to flower, 
illumined their blossoms with a tran- 
sient light, and seemed, as it were, a 
shower of stars descended upon 
earth to cheer the night. 

Trusting to my horse’s acquaint- 
ance with the road, I threw the reins 
upon his neck, and committed my- 
self, without fear, to his guidance. | 
inhaled the air, cooled by the fresh- 


ge 


tepid. 
the sea as it broke gently on the 


ness of the evening, but still soft and 
I listened to the murmur of 





shore: for such was the serenity of 
the weather, that its waves, though 
coming from the main, made no more 
noise than the rippling of a brook. I 
would fain have stopped to enjoy, 
without interruption, the various 
sensations occasioned by this scene 





of repose. All nature seemed to 
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speak a language in unison with the 
clearness of the sky, and the calm- 
ness of the sea. ‘The deliciousness 
of the climate, and the perfume of 
the flowers, conspired to create 
around me an ideal world, which 
my fancy embellished at pleasure. 
1 wished to protract this pleasing 
dream, for I foresaw that it would 
vanish with the return of day ; and | 
regretted its approach, as the de- 
struction of one of those reveries, the 
illusions of which are so delightful. 
The rising sun revealed all the 
magnificence of the scene which sur- 
rounded me.’ | was then near Sestri, 
on one of the terraces recently cut 
in the rock, in the line of the pro- 
jected road, whence | commanded 
the sea. 
evening before, and its waves, raised 
by the southern wind, broke at the 
foot of the rocks, and bedewed the 
shrubs, which grew in their clefts, 
withspray. The mists of the morn- 
ing were spreading, in silver tints, 
over the sides of the mountains ; and 
villas, embosomed in vines and fig- 
trees, were seen, here and there, in 
their recesses. They were decora- 
ted with frescoes, which deceived 
the eye with the appearance of a 
noble architecture; and their flat 
roofs were surrounded by a balus- 
trade, covered with jasmine and 
creeping plants. All around, the sur- 
face of the earth presented nothing 
but naked sterility, or useless show. 
The mountains of Genoa seem in- 
tended to evince, that nature occa- 
sionally delights to invest herself in 
ostentatious pomp, without any pur- 
pose of utility. The vegetables which 
serve to support life are utterly ex- 
cluded, while those which are pro- 
ductive only of ornament, grow here 
in profusion. We find neither har- 
vests nor fruits amidst these rocks, 
but every plant is a flower, and every 
shrub a laurel. 
_ I travelled all day along narrow 
paths, amidst the magnificence of this 
sterile region. I could, with diffi- 


It was less calm than the: 
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culty, procure any thing to eat in the 
miserable dwellings at which we 
stopped, nor did our horses finda 
better supply on the mountains, 
where they were turned to graze. 
They were lean and small, but I 
could not help admiring the spirit 
with which they climbed up the sides 
ofthe mountains. They are brought 
from the Maremme of ‘Tuscany ; and 
from the wild habits in which they 
are bred, acquire surprising obstina- 
cy and spirit. At length, from an 
elevated point, I descried the exten- 
sive basin of Spezia, encompassed by 
hills covered with olive-trees. The 
road widens as it descends into the 
valley; and thence to Sarzana, the 
traveller again meets with the new 
one. It was just finished, not any 
carriage having, as yet, left its trace 
on the sand with which it was cover- 
ed. None, in fact, are to be found 
in the neighbourhood: and I, there- 
fore, continued my journey on horse- 
back to Sarzana, where | arrived as 
the day closed. 


From the London Monthly Magazine. 


FEARON’S SKETCHES OF AMERICA. 
(Concluded from page 251.) 
The Penitentiary. 

The Penitentiary system for the 
rational punishment and reform of 
criminals, being a subject with which 
you are familiar, I shall not trouble 
you with the details of the humane 
and enlightened management of the 
gaol in this city. I visited it on Sa- 
turday last. The keeper accompa- 
nied me into every apartment, giv- 
ing, as we proceeded, the most full 
explanations. The scene was novel, 
and | had almost said delightful ;_ but 
a recollection that I was viewing the 
consequences of vicious pursuits, 
checks the expression, and draws a 
tear for the weakness of humanity ; 
yet I could not but be pleased, and 
highly so, on drawing a comparison 
between what I saw here, and what 
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I have witnessed in the London pri- 
sons. Here, instead of the prisoners 
passing their time in idleness, or in 
low debauchery and gaming, (in- 
creased inducements to the after- 
commission of crime,) all was sobri- 
ety, life, and activity. A complete 
manufacturing town was in fact col- 
lected within the narrow precincts of 
these otherwise gloomy walls. ‘The 
open court was occupied by stone- 
cutters, chiefly negroes. It would ap- 
pear, on first seeing this department 
only, that these were either more vi- 
cious, or more hardly dealt with in 
the courts of law, than their white 
countrymen. But the true reason 
of their numbers in the yard is, that, 
few of them being mechanics, they 
are set to labour «upon those things 
for which they are fitted, and which 
they can undertake with little previ- 
ous instruction. The rooms in which 





the mechanic arts are carried on, 
have a very great proportion of 
whites, so that crime would by no 
means seem to be monopolized by 
our darker brethren. ‘The produce 
of the labour of prisoners nearly 
supports the whole of this extensive 
establishment. Some have earned 
a sufficiency by their own work to 
enable them to commence business 
on the expiration of their term of 
confinement. ‘!hose who conduct 
themselves with industry and pro- 
priety, receive a remission of part 
of their sentence. Several have be- 
come honest and useful members of 
society. When the gaoler spoke to 
the prisoners, they addressed him 
with confidence, but with proper 
respect. He is a plain, intelligent 
man, liberally, though not profusely, 
paid for his services. To offer him 
money for his trouble, would, | am 
sure, have been considered an insult. 
What a contrast does such a man ai- 
ford to our prison-keepers, the ma- 
jority of whom are, perhaps, greater 
criminals than those over whom they 
tyrannize. Surely, the example of 
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country. Here is the best of all evi- 
dence, demonstrative proof, that bru- 
tal treatment, hangings, and gibbet- 
ing, are neither the most economical 
nor the most efficacious, as they are 
certainly neither the most humane 


‘nor the most enlightened modes of 
| punishing crime or reforming socie- 


ty ; and, if we wish to preserve the 
character of a feeling and enlighten- 
ed people, we must reform that foul 
disgrace to England, and to the age 
in which we live—our criminal code. 
One fact, in connection with the pri- 
son, I have omitted to mention ; and, 
as it is a characteristic trait of nation- 
al character, it ought to be recorded 
—white criminals will not eat with 
the negroes; the latter, therefore, 
have a separate table. 


Wages at Philadelphia. 


Labourers are paid 4s. 6d. -to 5s. 
7id. a day ; female servants, 4s. 6d. 
to Ss. per week, with their board ; 
cooks, 6s. 9d. to 9s,4 men servants, 
54s. to 67s. 6d. per month ; carpen- 
ters earn 3is. 6d. to 40s. 6d. per 
week, time of work from sun-rise to 
sun-set ; cabinet-makers, 36s. to 40s. 
6d., working generally by the piece ; 
bricklayers, 31s. 6d. to 45s. ; tinmen, 
27s. to 45s.; shoemakers, 31s. 6d. 
to 40s. 6d.—they work more hours 
than in London ; saddlers, 31s. to 45s, 
—this business at present is not good ; 
coach-makers, 3ls. 6d. to 45s.—at 
present bad here, but tolerably good 
at Newark in Jersey; taylors, 31s. 
6d. to 40s, 6d.—a variable business ; 
sometimes good employment, often 
not, it is a good deal in the hands of 
women; printers, compositors and 
pressmen, 31s. 6d. to 40s. 6d.—em- 
ployment tolerably good, but not cer- 
tain ; apprentices perform the greater 
part of the work. 

Individuals may get employment 
in any of the above trades, but there 
is no actual want of mechanics. Many 
leave here for the southern states 
and the western country. Men of 
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make themselves extremely comfort- 
able in this place. ‘Those who are 
here, speaking generally, receive 
higher wages, are more independent 
of their masters, live better, have 
less anxiety for the morrow, drink 
more, and are less intelligent, than 
men following the like occupations 
in England. 


Horrible Superstitions. 


Having heard that American me- 
thodists were distinguished for an 
extreme degree of fanatical violence 
in their religious exercises, [ visited 
the African church, (all houses of 
religious assembly being denominated 
churches,) in which were none but 
blacks ; and, inthe evening, ‘ Ebe- 
nezer Church,” in which were only 
whites. As the latter possessed all 
the characteristicsof the former, with 
considerable additions of its own, to 
that only it is necessary that [ should 
call* your attention. I went at 8 
o’clock in the evening. The door 
was locked ; but the windows being 
open, I placed myself at one of them, 
and saw that the church within was 
crowded almost to suffocation. The 
preacher indulged in long pauses, 
and occasional loud elevations of 
voice, which were always answered 
by the audience with deep groans. 
When the prayer which followed the 
sermon had ended, the minister des- 
cended from the pulpit, the doors 
were thrown open, and aconsiderable 
number of the audience departed. 
Understanding, however, that some- 
thing was yet to follow, with conside- 
rable difficulty I obtained admission. 
The minister had departed, the doors 
were again closed, but about four 
hundred persons remained. One 
(apparently) of the leading members 
gave out a hymn, then a brother was 
called upon to pray: he roared and 
ranted like a maniac ; the male part 
of the audience groaned, the female 
shrieked ; a man sitting next to me 
shouted; a youth standing before 


me, continued for half an hour bawl- 
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ing, ‘* Oh, Jesus! come down, come 
down, Jesus! my dear Jesus! I see 
you ! bless me, Jesus! Ob! oh! oh! 
come down, Jesus!” A small space 
farther on, a girl about eleven years 
of age was in convulsions: an old 
woman, who I concluded was her 
mother; stood on the seat, holding 
her up in her arms, that her ecsta- 
cies might be visible to the whole 
assembly. In another place was a 
convocation of holy sisters, sending 
forth most awful yells. A brother 
now stood forward, stating, ** that 
although numbers had gone, he 
trusted that the Lord would that 
night work some signal favours 
among his dear lambs.” Two sisters 
advanced towards him, refusing to be 
comforted, ‘ for the Lord was with 
them!” another brother prayed— 
and another, ‘“‘ Brother Macfaddin,” 
was now called upon, and he ad- 
dressed them ina voice that might 
almost rival a peal of thunder, the 
whole congregation occasionally join- 
ing responsive to his notes. The 
madness now became threefold in- 
creased, and such a scene presented 
itself as I could never have pictured 
to my imagination, and, as I trust, for 
the honour of true religion and of 
human nature, I shall never see 
again. Had the inhabitants of Bed- 
lam been let loose, they could not 
have exceeded it. From forty to 
fifty were praying aloud extempora- 
neously at the same moment of time : 
some were kicking, many jumping, 
all clapping their hands and crying out 
in chorus, “ Glory! glory! glory! 
Jesus Christ is a very good friend! 
Oh God! oh Jesus! come down! 
Glory! glory! glory! thank you, 
Jesus! thank you, God! Oh, glory! 
glory! glory!!!’ Mere exhaustion 
of bodily strength produced a cessa- 
tion of madness for a few minutes. 
A hymn was given out and sung; 
praying then recommenced; _ the 
scene of madness was again acted, 


with, if possible, increased efforts on 


the part of the performers. One oi 
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the brothers prayed to be kept from 
enthusiasm! A girl of six years of 
age became the next object of atten- 
tion. A reverend brother proclaim- 
ed that she ‘* had just received a 
visit from the Lord, and was in aw- 
ful convulsions—so hard was the 
working of the spirit!”” This scene 
continued for some time; but the 
audience gradually lessened, so that, 
by ten o’clock, the field of active 
operations was considerably contract- 
ed. 
a compact column at the most distant |) 
corner of the church, continued their 





terrifying yells, I endeavoured to 
approach them, but was stopped by 
several of the brethren, who would 
not allow of a near approach toward | 
the holy sisterhood. 

A gentleman informed me that he 
was at ** Ebenezer’’ a few days since, 
when the preacher stopped in the 
midst of his discourse, and directed 
those among his audience who were 
for King Jesus to stand up. Num- 
bers of men and women immediately 
rose, shouting, ‘“ I am for Jesus,” 
“Tam for Jesus,” ‘* 1 am for King 
Jesus.”” ‘* Oh, that I could press 
him to my bosom!”’ * There he 
comes!” ‘*{ am for King Jesus.” 

The other sects of this city, and 
the number of their places of assem- 
bly, are as follow: 1 Swedish Lu- 
theran ; 3 Quakers, called also Fight- 
ing Quakers; 4 Episcopalian ; 4| 
Baptist; 5 Presbyterian; 4 Roman 
Catholic; 6 German Lutheran; 1 
Moravian ; 1 Covenanters ; 3 Meth- | 
odists ; 1 Universalist ; 1 Unitarian ; | 
1 Independent; 1 Jews; 2 Black 
Methodist ; and 1 Black Episcopa- 
ian. 





Estimation of Negroes. 


The three ‘* African Churches,” 
as they are called, are for all those 
native Americans who are black, or 
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The women, however, forming | 


| Pariahs—as outcasts 
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white. These persons, though many 
of them are possessed of the rights 
of citizenship, are not admitted into 
the churches which are visited by 
whites. There exists a penal law, 
deeply written in the minds of the 
whole white population, which sub- 


jects their coloured fellow-citizens 


to unconditional contumely and never- 
ceasing insult. No respectability, 
however unquestionable,—no pro- 
perty, however large,—no charac- 
ter, however unblemished, will gain 
aman, whose body is (in American 


. 'estimation) cursed with even a twen- 
shriekings with but little abatement. |! 


Feeling disposed to get a nearer sight |) 
of the beings who sent forth such |’ 


tieth portion of the blood of his Af- 
rican ancestry, admission into socie- 
ty!!! They are considered as mere 
and vagrants 
upon the face of the earth! I make 
no reflection upon these things, but 
leave the facts for your consideration. 


Provisions for the Peor. 


The poor-laws are administered 
by sixteen citizens, who are chosen 
annually, by the corporation, to super- 
intend the provision for the poor. 
They are empowered with the ap- 
probation of four aldermen and two 
justices, to levy an assessment not 
exceeding, at any one time, 100 
cents (4s. 6d.) on 100 dollars (221. 
10s.), or one percent, nor more than 
three dollars per head, on every free 
man not otherwise rated. The ave- 
rage annual number of paupers sup- 
ported in alms-houses of this city is 
1600; the expense of keeping them 
70,000 dollars a year; the produce 
of the poor tax for the city and coun- 
ty of Philadelphia, 100,000 dollars. 


The People. 
To classify the population of this 
city, I should only have to repeat 
what I have communicated concern- 








have any shade of colour darker than 


ing other parts of the union. There 
is, of course, no rank of society here 
correspondent to the peerage, or the 
** haut ton,’ in England ; but there 
are many who keep carriages, have 
{truly elegant houses, and superb fur- 
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niture. These are called of the 
** first class ;’’ and, although they 
have not the pomp or the titles, they 
have the pride of an aristocracy. 
The small and middling tradesmen 
do not make much exertion, live 
easily, save no money, and appear 
to care nothing about either the pre- 
sent or future. If they find business 
getting bad, they do what is called 
** sell out,’ and pack up for the 
** back country.” ‘I'he labourer and 
mechanic are independent, not in 
purse, butin condition. Neither they 


nor their masters conceive that any |) 


obligation is conferred by employing 
them. They live well, and may al- 
ways have a dollar in their pockets. 
Men are here independent of each 
other: this will show itself eyen in 
half an hour’s walk through the 
streets of Philadelphia. 

The dress of the gentlemen is ta- 
ken from the fashions of England ; 
that of the ladies, from France,— 
who very modestly believe, and, in- 
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could import his goods from the first 
markets, would, I think, succeed,— 
not because there is a want of * dry- 
goods stores ;”” for I believe one-half 
could be spared: there is an igno- 
rance of good principles of business ; 
and, I suspect, a very general defi- 
ciency of means. Lawyers, doctors, 
clerks, shopmen, literary men, ar- 
tists, and schoolmasters, would, to 
use an American phrase, ‘* come to 
a bad market.”’ Mechanics can form 
their own judgment, from the state- 
'ments in the preceding pages. Wea- 
vers, stocking-makers, and others, 
acquainted only with the cotton, wool- 
len, hardware, and linen*manufac- 
tures, would find employment very 
difficult to obtain. A few evenings 
since, I saw a carpenter and his wife, 
i who have been here but one month, 
‘from Hull, in Yorkshire. 


The Tuzes. 


Taxes are of trifling amount, com- 
pared with the enormous drafts made 








deed, have no hesitation in declaring, 
that they combine the excellencies of | 
the French and English character, | 
without possessing the defects of ei- 
ther. 


Prospects to Emigrants. 


The capitalists will receive in this 
State legal interest of six per cent. ; 
in the state of New-York, seven per 
cent. I think that seven, perhaps 
eight, might be made upon good se- 
curity. Property ofall kinds is sell- 
ing every day at the Exchange Cof- 
fee Rooms. There is not now any 
great scope for mercantile specula- 
tion. Lands can be purchased, or 
new and large concerns established : 
but either of these would be hazard- 
ous. Capital is certainly wanted 
throughout the country I think a 
brewery could be established with 
sound hopes of success, and not re- 
quiring more than from ten to fifteen 
thousand pounds. A London shop- 
keeper, with a capital of from three 


upon you in that particular. A gen- 
tleman of this city, whose house ts 
his own property, but which, if let, 
would be worth 1201. per annum, 
obliged me with his collector’s re- 
ceipts for two years. 

Dollis. Cents. 

First year, 40 98 or 91. 4s. 3d. 

2d year, 45 8 or JULI. 4s. 6d. 


Pennsylvania Farms, 


Left Philadelphia for Pittsburgh. 
Passed through an extensive, fertile, 
well-cultivated, and beautiful tract of 
land, called the ‘: Great Valley.” 
Farms in this district are chiefly 
owned by Dutch and Germans, and 
their descendants. They consist of 
from 50 to 200 acres, each acre 
worth 200 dollars (45].), and are 
cheaper at that price than the 50 cent 
and dollar-and-half lands, which en- 
cumber other parts of the ea-tern 
states. The substantial barns, fine 
private dwellings, excellent breed 
and condition of live stock, and su- 





to ten thousand pounds, and who 





perior cultivation of the ‘* Great 
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Valley,” place it decidedly in ad- 
vance of the neighbouring lands, 
and put it fairly in competition 
with Old England. ‘The proprietors 
are wealthy. ‘They have the repu- 
tation of being practical opponents of 
the desolating system of paper-mo- 
ney, by keeping the hard cash safely 
locked up in their ‘ old country” 
boxes. Be this as it may, their pro- 
perty, unlike that of their fellow- 
citizens on the sea-side, has not va- 
nished into air by the late mighty 
political changes. They have been 
blessed by Heaven with excellent 
land and good markets ; and, although 
their progress in the acquirement of 
‘*‘ this world’s goods”’ has not been 
like the rise of Jonah’s gourd, nei- 
ther has it shared the fate of that 
transitory plant. 

There are good farms in other dis- 
tricts within 20 miles of Philadel- 
phia, which can be purchased at from 
80 to 100 dollars per acre, buildings 
included. Limestone land will sell 
for 200 dollars. In a farm of 200 
acres, the proportion may be estima- 
ted at 90 acres of ploughing, 50 of 
meadow, 10 of orchard, and 50 of 
wood land. The latter, near the city, 
is worth from 3 to 400 dollars per 
acre. A farm of the above descrip- 
tion is worth, if within five miles of 
the capital, 20,000 dollars: at from 
20 to 40 miles distance, 10,000 dol- 
lars. Uncleared lands, in remote 
parts of the State, vary in their price 
from half a dollar to 20 dollars per 
acre. 

The Pennsylvania horse is a medi- 
um between our saddle and heavy 
cart horses, and is well suited for 
most purposes. They are worth from 
50 to 150 dollars (112. 2s. 6d. to 331. 
7s. 6d.) A farm wagon will cost 
100 to 120 dollars (221. 10s. to 271.) ; 
a family ditto, 70 to 90 dollars ; ditto, 
with springs, 150 dollars; neat gig, 
300 ; best ditto, 450; a farm-cart, 
50 dollars... The annual expense of 
keeping a family wagon and horse, 
is about 50 dollars. 
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Well-improved land will produce, 
on an average, 25 bushels of wheat 
per acre (a farmer within eight miles 
of the city has raised 40) ; ditto of 
Indian corn, 25 to 50. Wheat is sold 
at from 160 to 220 cents (7s. 8d. to 
9s. 11d.) per bushel ; Indian corn, 
80 to 100 cents (3s. 7d. to 4s. 6d.) ; 
oats, 40 to 55 cents (1s. 9d. to 2s. 





51d.) : they are lighter than the Eng- 
|lish. Meadows are usually plough- 
‘ed in rotation, and planted with In- 
dian corn. Orchards are also put 
under the plough, grain not being 
considered as injurious to the fruit. 
A good milch cow, four years old, is 
worth 5/. 13s. 6d. Sheep are much 
smaller than ours. Half blood Meri- 
nosare 11s.3d.; three-quarters blood, 
13s. 6d. ; full ditto, 22s. 6d.; rams 
are 41. 10s. to 111. 2s. 6d. ;_ pigs four 
weeks old are 2s. 3d.; a sow and 
ditto, 1/. 11s. 6d. to 2/. 14s. ; a hog 
of 100 pounds, 1/. 11s. 6d. to 2I. 5s. ; 
a yoke of oxen, 15/. 15s. to 28/. 10s. 


Emigrants. 


Passed several travellers on foot 
from Massachusetts, going with an 
intention of viewing the western 
country, and, if satisfied, of selecting 
a settlement previous to the emigra- 
tion of their families ; they fairly ex- 
celled our stage in expedition. Came 
up with 20 small family wagons ; 
two of these were broken down, and 
the horses of all in very bad condi- 
tion: they were chiefly from Mas- 
sachusetts, Jersey, and Connecticut. 
One of these was the joint property 
of a Dutch and an American family. 
My companions seemed to know, at 
first sight, from what State the emi- 
grants travelled. The New England- 
ers were evidently better fitted for 
the great and unavoidable fatigues 
of removal, than the natives of Jersey 
and Maryland. 1 thought I could 
even discover in the white inhabi- 
tants the effects of residing in free 
and in slave States. 

These emigrants preferred travel- 
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of interest, and securing an inter- 
change of assistance when necessary. 
In difficult parts of this tract their 
progress was so slow as to be hardly 
perceivable. Ropes were attached 
to each side of the wagons, at which, 


_ while some were pulling, others 


were most unmercifully, though ne- 
cessarily, whipping the horses, which 
dragged the wagons five yards at 
an effort. The getting these wa- 
gons over the mountains appeared 
little less than a continuance of mira- 
cles. I was prepared to expect much, 
but the reality has increased my ideas 
of the difficulties of this emigration 
a thousand fold. 

We continued to overtake emi- 
grants’ wagons from Maryland, Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, and district of Maine. 
One of the families was that of the 
brother-in-law and sister of Captain 
Riley, whose work, detailing his 
shipwreck and consequent captivity 
in Africa, has been reprinted in Eng- 
land, and attracted such general and 
well-deserved attention. ‘This family 
were in great distress. 


The Back Settlers. 


The character of the mountain 
inhabitants appears cold, friendless, 
unfeeling, callous, and selfish. All 
the emigrants with whom I convers- 
ed complained of the enormous 
charges at taverns. Log-houses are 
the only habitations for many miles. 
They are formed of the trunks of 
trees, about twenty feet in length 
and six inches in diameter, cut at the 
ends, and placed upon each other. 
The roof is framed in a similar man- 
ner. In some houses there are win- 
dows ; in others the doors perform a 
double office. The chimney is erect- 
ed outside, and in a similar manner 
to the body of the house. Some 
have clay in their chimneys, which is 
a precaution very necessary in these 
western palaces. In some the space 
between the logs remains open; in 
others it is filled with clay. The 
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hinges are generally wood. Locks 
are not used. In some there are 
two apartments ; in others but one, 
for all the various operations of cook- 
ing, eating, sleeping, and, upon great 
occasions, washing. T he pigs also 
come in for their due share of the 
log residence. 


Pittsburg. 


Pittsburg is, in several points of 
view, a most interesting town ; from 
its natural situation, being at the ter- 
mination of two, and the commence- 
ment of a third river, which has a 
direct communication with the ocean, 
though at the almost incredible dis- 
tance of 2500 miles; its scenery, 
which is truly picturesque; its ex- 
haustless possession of that first-rate 
material for manufactories, coal. 

It is not at present a ‘* Birming- 
ham,’’ as the natives bombastically 
call it, yet it certainly contains the 
seeds of numerous important manu- 
factories. ‘The published accounts 
of this city are so exaggerated and 
out of all reason, that strangers are 
usually disappointed on visiting it. 

Agricultural produce finds here a 
ready and an advantageous market. 
Farming, in this neighbourhood, is 
not the most profitable mode of em- 
ploying capital; but it is here, as in 
all other parts of the Union, an in- 
dependent mode of life. The farmer 
must labour hard with his own hands. 
The ‘ help” which he pays for will 
be dear, and not of that kind to be 
relied on, in the mode of its execu- 
tion, as in England. This may not 
proceed from a worse state of charac- 
ter, but a difference in condition, as 
compared with our working class. 
They are paid about fourteen dollars 
per month, and board. In many in- 
stances they expect to sit down with 
the master, to live as well, and to be 
upon terms of equality with every 
branch of the family ; and, if this 
should be departed from, the scythe 
and the sickle will be laid down in 








the midst of harvest. There is a 
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class of men throughout the western 
country called ‘‘ merchants,” who, 
in the summer and autumn ‘months, 
collect flour, butter, cheese, pork, 

beef, whiskey, and every species of 
farming produce, which they send in 
flats and keel-boats to the New Or- 
leans market. The demand created 
by this trade, added to a large do- 
mestic consumption, insures the most 
remote farmer a certain market. 

Some of these speculators have made 
large fortunes. 


Manufactories in and near the city of 
Pittsburg, in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, in the year 1817. 


Manufacturers. Number of Men 
employed. 

1 Augur-maker . .... 6 

1 Bellows-maker Sins hig Pa 

18 Blacksmiths Oi aiet git na Pa 
3 Brewers A tie gs ve. at hha 

3 Brush-makers ie hed Soke th ae 


1 Button-maker ease a 8 
2 Cotton-spinners and carders 36 
11 Copper-smiths and tin-plate- 


workers ek: Spite ated 
7 Cabinet-makers ... . 43 
1 Currier SB yal 8 Bieta tll 
i a ga Be ae 


Alron-founders . . ; £7 
3 Gun-smiths and beidle- bit- 
COE OC EEE TS 
2 Flint-glass manufacturers . 82 
3 Green (window) ditto . . 92 
2 Hardware... eee 
SEI Te 
1 Lock-SiInith ie ititats Sey ate 
1 Linen Seas ere 
7 Nail ee a Pe 
Se ee 
TREE aa Re. 


3 Plane tet ae 6 
1,Patten .. pee 5 
1 Rope manufacturer 8 
1 Spinning machine weap 
1Spanish Brown. . we 2 
1Silver-plater . . . . . 40 
2 Steam-engine-makers . . 70 
6 Saddlers — - « 60 


5 Silver-smiths and senteies 
a 
14 Shoe and boat oa, 
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7 Tanners and curriers ee 
4 Tallow-chandlers 7 
4 ‘Tobacconists wit be Se 
5 Wagon-makers tes eae 
2 Weavers gies veo tee 
3 Windsor Chair bis) Tibet gn 
2 Woollen Ber als Thi bie <A 
5 Ware-areeer: 2. ci ee, « 3 
1 White lead ae 


Some of the above manufactories 
may be denominated first-rate. This 
remark applies particularly to the 
nail, steam-engine (high pressure) 
and glass establishments. 1 was as- 
tonished to witness such perfection 


}on this side of the Atlantic, and es- 


pecially in that part of America which 
a New Yorker supposes to be at the 
farther end of the world. 

At Messrs. Page and Bakewell’s 
glass warehouse I saw chandeliers 
and numerous articles in cut glass of 
a very splendid description; among 
the latter was a pair of decanters, cut 
from a London pattern, the price of 
which will be eight guineas. It is 
well to bear in mind that the demand 
for these articles of elegant luxury 
lies in the Western States! the inhabi- 
tants of Eastern America being still 
importers from the ‘“‘ Old Country.” 
What interesting themes of reflection 
are offered by such facts to the phi- 
losopher as well as to the politician! 
Notthirty years since the whole right 
bank of the Ohio was termed the 


“* Indian side.”? Spots in Tennessee, 


in Ohio and Kentucky, that within 
the life-time of even young men, wit- 
nessed only the arrow and the scalp- 
ing knife, now present to the travel- 


ler articles of elegance and modes of 


luxury which might rival the displays 
of London and Paris; while, within 
the last halfcentury, the beasts of the 
forest, and man more savage than the 
beast, were the only inhabitants of 
the whole of that immense tract pe- 
culiarly denominated the ‘“‘ Western 
Country ;” which is now partially 
inhabited, and promises soon to be 
generally so by nvan—civilized man, 
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possessed of the arts and the pursuits 
of civilized life. It is already the 
refuge of the oppressed from every | 
other nation. May it become the 
seat of enlightenment, of private vir- 
tue.and public liberty; and it may 
then, but not till then, expect to rank 
among the greatest, the most power- 
ful, and the most respected, of the 
nations of the earth! 

Upon the whole, I consider Pitts- 
‘burg, in every point of view, to bea 
very important town; and have no 
doubt, although its prosperity is now 
at a stand, and property, if not decli- 
ning, is not increasing in value, that 
it will gradually advance ; and that 
the time must come when it will be 
an extensive and very populous city. 
The present population is 10,000, 
made up from all nations, and, of, 
course, not free from the vices of| 
each ,; this indeed is but too apparent 
upon a very short residence. 

Emigration in this country is always 
in motion, ‘and for ever changing in 
the points of its attraction. The usual 
mode of travelling hence is to float 
down the river, as being the easiest, 
most economical, and most expedi- 
tious. The land route is the most de- 


people. I am now fairly entered 
upon the western country; a tract 
which geographers tell us contains fif- 
teen hundred thousand square miles, 
fifty thousand miles of internal navi- 
gation, one hundred thousand of river 
coast, with an endless intersection 
of rivers communicating with each 
other. 

The face of the country is an un- 
interrupted level. Many of those 
tracts of land which would be desira- 
ble for our settlement, should we 
turn xgriculturalists, are pre-occu- 
pied, and cannot be bought without 
an advance which I think dispropor- 
tionate to their actual value. The 
agent at the land-office informs me 
that there are still for sale one mil- 
lion of acres of United States’ land, 


[vou 11. 


ment. In all the States there are 
government reservation lands: these 
are generally in the most choice situ- 
ations. Some such tracts have been 
sold in the wild state in Tennessee, 
at the last auction, for the large sum 
of 38 dollars per acre ! 

Taxes on wild land are, on first- 
rate 2 dotlars per hundred acres ; 
14 dollars on second-rate ; 1 dollar 
on third-rate. ‘There is also a county 
tax of half the above amounts, as the 
case may be. These taxes of 6s. 9d. 
to 13s. Gd. on an hundred acres are 
certainly very small, at least with our 
English ideas of taxation and of pro- 
duce ; yet you would be astonished 
to witness the numerous lots of lands 
which are sold at auction in all the 
States on account of non-payment of 
taxes. I have seen lists in the news- 
papers, and at the taverns, which 
could not contain less in each than 
four hundred names of defaulters, 
whose property was to be transfer. 
red to the highest bidder. 

The princtpal towns are situated 
on the banks of the river. ‘There 
are no canals, and indeed not much 
occasion for them. the whole State 
abounding with rivers and creeks, 
which empty themselves into the 
Ohio river: produce is conveyed 
with little expense by this means, 
during the freshets, or rise of the 
waters. | 

The trees produced by the best 
class of land are honey-locust, black 
walnut, and beech ;—by second qua- 
lity, sugar tree, sicamore or butter- 
wood, and white-wood, used for 
building and joiners’ work ;—the 
third quality produces oak. Through. 
out this state there is but little under 
or brush-wood, caused, | presume, 


the trees, which prevent the sun 
penetrating to the ground, and nou- 
rishing inferior articles of vegetation. 
Wood for firing is sold in the towns 
at from 14 to 3 dollars per cord 
(equal in consumption to halfa chal- 





at two dollars per acre, or one dollar 
and sixty-four cents for prompt pay- 
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by the height and spreading tops of 
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of a labouring man, is from 581. 10s. 


vou. 11.] 
The yearly wages, I am informed, 


to 651: of a woman, 311. 10s. 

With regard to the seasons, they 
are said to have severe winters of 
from three to four months, with a 
keen dry air and cloudless sky; 
during summer excessive heat, (ther- 
mometer in the shade 80 to 96,) with 
heavy dews at night; springs, cold 
and heavy rains; autumns, fine, fol- 
lowed by ‘* Indian summer,” which 
is truly delightful. This I have ex- 
perienced, and can say that until now 
{ never knew what really fine wea- 
ther was. Along the route | have 
travelled, in this State, there is 
scarcely an elevation which can be 
called a hill, with exception of slight 
bluffs on the margin of rivers. The 
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real proprietor. Second, the small 
farmer who has recently emigrated, 
had barely sufficient to pay the first 
instalment for his 80 er 160 acres of 
two-dollar land ; cultivates, or what 
he calls cmproves, ten to thirty acres ; 
raises sufficient ‘‘ feed’’ for his fami- 
ly; has the females of it employed 
in making or patching the wretched 
clothing of the whole domestic circle ; 








dreary monotony of limited views of 
such endless uniformity produces 
sensations of the most depressing me- 
lancholy. ‘The atmosphere, after a 
hot day, causes head-aches, which 
frequently terminate in an intermit- 
tent fever. A man’s being sick, (the 
term applied to every species of ill- 
ness,) is as common in this country, 
as being in distress is in England. In 
regard to healthiness of situation, 


is in a condition which, if compelled 
by legislative acts or by external force 
to endure, would be considered truly 
wretched ; but, from being his own 
master, having made his own choice, 
from the having ‘‘no one to make him 
afraid,” joined with the conscious- 
ness that, though slowly he is regu- 
larly advancing toward wealth, the 
breath of complaint is seldom heard 
to escape from his lips. Third, the 
wealthy or ‘‘ strong-handed”’ farmer, 
who owns from five to twelve hun- 
dred acres, has one-fourth to one- 
third under cultivation, of a kind 
much superior to the former ; raises 
live-stock for the home, and Atlantic 
city markets; sends beef, pork, 
cheese, lard, and butter, to New- 
Orleans; is perhaps a legislator, at 





there is considerable variety, as the 
appearance of the inhabitants will in 











some measure indicate ; though, as 
a general characteristic, | would say, 
there is a want of sound regular 
health, at least if our English ideas 
of ruddy cheeks are to be taken as 
acriterion. The people are of a tall, 
vaulty aspect, and seem, even during 


any rate a squire (magistrate) ; is al- 
ways a man of plain business-like sense, 
though not In possession, nor desirous 
of a very cultivated intellect ; under- 
stands his own interest, and that of 
his country ; lives in sufficient afflu- 
ence, and is possessed of comfort, 
according to the American accepta- 
tion of the term, but to which we 
‘* old country”’ folks must feel inchi- 





their most active occupations, to be 
the victim of fever and ague. 

The interior population may per- 
haps be divided into three classes : 
First, the squatter, or man who “ sets 
himself down’? upon land which is 
not his own, and for which he pays 
nothing ; cultivates a sufficient extent 
to supply himself and family with the 
necessaries of life ; remains until he 
is dissatisfied with his choice ;—has 
realized a sufficiency to become a 
land-owner ;—or is expelled by the 














ned to take an exception: but, in 
‘conclusion, and a most importantcon- 


| clusion itis, the majority of this class 


of men were, ten or fifteen years ago, 
inhabitants of the eastern states, and 
not worth, upon their arrival in Obio, 
twenty dollars. 

The management of farms is full 
a century behind that of- England, 
there being bere a want of improved 
machinery for the promotion of eco- 
ried in time and labour, and no re- 
| gular attention to the condition of 
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live-stock, while the mode of culture 
in general appears slovenly and un- 
systematic. Cows are milked some- 
times twice, sometimes once a day : 
at others four times a week. Barns 
are erections which you would not 
know by that name, and which must 
materially deteriorate the annual re- 
ceipts. 


Kentucky. 


Being in the neighbourhood of 
Kentucky, I felt anxious to see a 
state that forms so very important a 
part of the ‘ Western Country ;” 
and, although | knew it was a slave 
state, yet, |having seen so much of 
practical slavery in those states de- 
nominated free, 1 did not anticipate 
that one in which this deplorable or- 
der of things is legalized could be 
really worse. 

I proceeded to the interior with 
the intention of seeing Lexington, 
and then proceeding to Louisville, 
but found the roads so excessively 
bad, winter rapidly approaching, and 
my objects not half effected, that I 
relinquished that design. This at 
the time was a source of regret, as | 
had imagined Lexington, from its 
high reputation, to be a Paris in mi- 
niature. 

The trees of this State are various, 
and some which | have seen are of 
a very enormous size. The black 
oak and honey-locust denote the rich- 
est lands: they grow thirty feet in 
height. The white and yellow pop- 
lar, and cucumber tree, measure in 
circumference twenty feet. The ge- 
neral character of the soil is chalk, 
covered with a stratum of vegetable 
earth from eight to twelve feet in 
depth. A want of water in the sum- 
mer season is much felt, except in 
the vicinity of great rivers, and their 
principal dependent streams. Indian 
corn is raised here in vast abundance, 
and almost without labour. Stock 
of various kinds is raised for the New- 
Orleans, southern, and Atlantic mar- 
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tobacco were shipped from this State 
last season, and eighty thousand bar. 
rels of flour ; the price of which lat. 
ter experiences great fluctuation, va- 
rying from four to eight dollars per 
barrel: at present it is six to seven, 
Pork is well fed, and of excellent 
quality : the present price is three 
to four dollars per cwt. Beef is also 
of good quality, and the stock has 
received considerable attention b 

the mixture of English breeds. Whis. 
ky is an extensive article of manufac. 
ture: the export of last season was 
one million of gallons. Cordage, yarn, 
and bagging, have been important 
businesses ; but European competi- 
tion has materially decreased their 
consumption. 

Louisville, at the falls of the Ohio, 
is daily becoming a most important 
town, being the connecting link be- 
tween New-Orleans and the whole 
western country. It must soon take 
the lead of Lexington in extent of po- 
pulation, as it has already done in 
the rapid rise of town property, the 
increase of which during the last four 
years is said to have been two hun- 
dred percent. Rents, prices of pro- 
visions, nature of employment, and 
earnings of mechanics, prices of land 
in the neighbourhood of the town, Xc. 
do not possess a difference of suth- 
cient importance to those given in 
the previous part of this report, to 
require minute detail. Mechanics can 
have immediate employment, and are 
paid 40s. 6d. to 54s. per week. Shoes 
that are very inferior in wear, though 
not in make, to English, are from 
15s. 3d. to 18s. a pair. Best hats, 36s. 
to 45s. each ; and every other arti- 
cle of clothing in proportion. The 
population of this town is from 4 to 
5,000. Good brick buildings are fast 
increasing. One of the hotels (Gwath- 
may’s) is said to be rented at 6,000 
dollars per annum: from 150 to 200 
persons dine at this establishment 
daily. About every tenth house in 
the main street is a doctor’s. 








kets. Thirty thousand hogsheads of 


Having been twice at Louisville, ! 
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_ part of the world is of very rare oc- 


boarded at both the hotels (Allen’s, 

Washington Hall, and Gwathmay’s, 

Indian Queen): they are similar es- 

tablishments, both upon a very large 

scale, the former having an average 

of 80 boarders per day, the latter of 
140: their charges are—breakfast, 
is. 8d. ; dinner, 2s. 3d. ; supper, Is. 
8d.; bed, 13d., if fire in room, an 
extra charge of 62d. per night ; board 
and lodging, per day, 6s. 9d.; ditto 
per day for three months certain, 4s. 
6d. These charges, with such an im- 
mense extent of business, must en- 
sure a man, moderately careful, a 
large fortune. These hotels are con- 
ducted differently from those with 
which you are acquainted. A person 
desiring to put up at one of them, ap- 
plies to the bar-keeper, and he must 
not be disappointed should he be re- 
fused admittance for want of room. 
The place for washing is in the open 
yard, in which there is a large cistern, 
several towels, and a negro in attend- 
ance. ‘I'he sleeping-room commonly 
contains from 4 to 8 bedsteads, hav- 
ing mattresses, but frequently no fea- 
ther-beds ; sheets of calico, two blan- 
kets, a quilt (either a cotton counter- 
pane, or made of patch-work); the 
bedsteads have no curtains, and the 
rooms are generally unprovided with 
any conveniencies. Ihe public rooms 
are—a news-room, a boot-room, in 
which the bar is situated, and a di- 
ning-room. The fires are generally 
surroundéd by parties of about six, 
who gain and keep possession. The 
usual custom is to pace up and down 
the news-room in a manner similar 
to walking the deck at sea. Smoking 
segars is practised by all without an 
exception, and at every hour of the 
day. Argument or discussion in this 


currence ; social intercourse seems 
still more unusual; conversation on 
general topics, or the taking enlarged 
or enlightened views of things, rarely 
occurs ; each man is in pursuit of his 
own individual interest, and follows it 
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Illinois Territory. 
The territory of Illinois, though 


but very thinly populated, has been 
inhabited at Kaskaski, and a few other 
places, for many years, originally, I 


believe, by the French from Canada. 
The mean breadth of the territory 
is said to be 200 miles, length 350, 
lying between N. latitude 36° 307 
and 42°, The Ohio river is its south- 
ern boundary, extending from the 
mouth of the Wabash to the junction 
of the former with the Mississippi, a 
distance of 150 miles. ‘he Missis- 
sippi forms the western boundary, 
stretching from the above junction to 
the rocky hills, a distance of 600 
miles, following the course of that 
river ; but the windings are so great 
that the real distance is much less. 
The Wabash river separates Illinois 
from Indiana: an imaginary line, 
which it is proposed shall extend due 
east from the Rocky Hills, will sepa- 
rate it from the north-western terri- 
tory. The numberof acres is calcu- 
lated to be 35,000,000 ; that of square 
miles, 50,000, 

The estimated course of the waters 
of this territory are, in length, 


Wabash, - 230 miles 
Mississippi, - 600 
Ohio, - - 150 
“Tilinois, - 300 
Kaskaski, - 300 


Various tributaries, 1400 


2980 miles. 





Amount of internal navigation, 2000 
miles ; ditto of frontiers, 1000; the 
distance from Shawnee Town by wa- 
ter to Buffalo, through the lakes, 
1200 miles ; ditto from the same place 
to New-Orleans, 1130 : thus securing 
a most immense internal water com- 
munication, as well as a direct one 
with the ocean. The general surface 
of the lands in the Shawnee Town 
and Kaskaski districts, and in the 





neighbouring parts of the Illinois, is 





in an individualized manner. 


; more than ordinarily level, though 
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to this there are some exceptions. 
The alluvial lands of both the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers occasionally 
terminate in bluffs, in some places 
high and craggy. in others more gra- 
dual in their rise, and easy of ascent. 
There are throughout the State a 





vast number of prairies, of boundless 
extent, and presenting a most delight- 
ful contrast to the sombre character 
of an American wilderness. 

Ripe alluvial land is of the best 
quality, and is found in various de- 
grees of extent on all the rivers. It 
bears honey-locust, pecan, black wal- 
nut, and sugar-maple trees. In au- 
tumn, the fruit and leaves of the black 
walnut are said to produce an agree- 
able flavour. This land is considered 
to be remarkably fertile, in proof of 
which some part of it is asserted to 
have been cultivated to profit with- 
out manare, for the last hundred 
years. 
Squirrels, racoons, foxes, deer, 
wolves, and bears abound; as do 
wild turkeys and quails ; geese and 
ducks partially ; hawks, buzzards, 
and pigeons, in tolerable quantities ; 
the rivers contain several species of 
fish ; in the prairies there are rattle- 
snakes ; the woods supply grapes, 
pecan nuts (similar to our walnut), 
and hickory nuts ;_ hops, rasbperries, 
and strawberries, grow wild. 


Inhabitants of Illinois. 


The inhabitants of Illinois may: 
perhaps, be ranked as follows : First, 
the Indian hunters, who are neither 
different in character or pursuits 
from their ancestors in the days of 
Columbus. 2d. The ‘* Squatters,”’ 
who are half-civilized and half-sav- 
age. These are, in character and 
habits, extremely wretched : indeed, 
I prefer the genuine vacontaminated 
Indian. 3d. A medley of land-job- 
bers, lawyers, doctors, and farmers, 
who traverse this immense continent, 
founding settlements, and engaging 
in all kinds of speculation. 4th. Some 
eld French settlers, possessed of con- 
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siderable property, and living in ease 
and comfort. 

Of the climate I know but littl 
from personal experience. The morn. 
ings and evenings at this time are ex. 
tremely cold. In July and August 
Fahrenheit ranges from 85 to 105, 
In the winter (which is not long), 

from 10 below to 20 above zero. T “ 
wildness of the country implies aq 
unformed climate. The disturbance 
of a great quantity of surplus vegeta- 
ble matter, upon the first settling of 
land, together with the dampness 
arising from stagnant waters, fre- 
quently produce bilious fevers and 
agues. 


New-Orleans. 


Approaching to New-Orleans, 4 
more civilized country than I had 
previously seen presented itself. 
though there were (according to the 
old story) no men hanging in chains. 
The banks were cultivated, settle- 
ments multiplied, good houses were 
not uncommon ; while numerous ex- 
tensive sugar plantations bespoke 
wealth and population. Upon my ar- 
val at New-Orleans, it is hardly pos- 
sible to conceive the delight which 
1 experienced; after a tedious and 
dreary journey, even the masts of 
ships afforded me pleasure, as recal- 
ling by association what I should 
now denominate the comforts of New- 
York and Philadelphia. 

The French language is still pre- 
dominant in New-Orleans. The po- 
pulation is said to be 30,000; two- 
thirds of which do not speak English. 
The appearance of the people too 
was French, and even the negroes 
evinced, by their antics, in rather a 
ludicrous manner, their previous con- 
nection with that nation. 

The general manners and habits 
are very relaxed. ‘The first day of 
my residence here was Sunday, and 
I was not a little surprised to find in 
the United States the markets, shops, 
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theatre, circus, and public ball-rooms 
open. Gambling-houses throng the 
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city : all coffee-houses, together with 
the exchange, are occupied from 
morning until night by gamesters. 
It is said, that when the Kentuckians 
arrive at this place, they are in their 
glory, finding neither limit to, nor 
punishment of, their excesses. The 
general style of living is luxurious. 
Houses are elegantly furnished. The 
ball-room at Davis’s hotel I have ne- 
ver seen exceeded in splendour. Pri- 
yate dwellings partake of the same 
character ; and the ladies dress with 
expensive elegance. The sources 
of public amusement are numerous 
and varied. 


I visited the theatre: it is an old| 


building, about two-thirds of the size 
of the little theatre in Haymarket. 
The play was ‘‘ John of Caluis,”’ well 
performed by a French-company to 
a French audience. Ata tavern op- 
posite 1 witnessed a personal conflict, 
in which I supposed one of the par- 
ties was dirk’d. These things are 
of every-day occurrence ; and it is 
not often that they are taken notice 
of by the police. 

I was present at a criminal trial: 
the pleadings were a mixture of 
French and English. The jury con- 
sisted of ten French, and two Ameri- 
cans. The counsel were equally 
divided, being two of each language : 
the judge was an American. 

Provisions are of very bad quality, 
and most enormously dear. Hams 
and cheese from England, potatoes, 
butter, and beef from Ireland, are 
common articles ofimport. Cabbages 
are now ten-pence a head ; turkeys, 
three to five dollars each. Rents 
are also very extravagant. Yet to 
all men whose desire only is_ to be 
rich, and to live a short life but a 
merry one, I have no hesitation in 
recommending New-Orleans. 


The Western States generally. 


Throughout the western country, 
there are many men of real, but 
more of fictitious capital. In their 
occupations they are not confined to 
Vor. Il. 17 
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any one particular pursuit, the same 
person often being farmer, store and 
hotel keeper, land-jobber, brewer, 
steam-boat owner, and slave- dealer. 

Merchants and tradesmen bear lit- 
tle or no similitude to those of Eng- 
land: their diversified pursuits and 
migrating character cause them to 
possess more general, but less par- 
ticular and substantial knowledge. 
Though residing in a republic, they 
are in fact more really aristocratic 
than Englishmen similarly circum- 
stanced. The mechanic in this coun- 
try is naturally an important charac- 
ter, the more so if the town or set- 
tlement in which he resides be of 
recent establishment. 

Towns, which are of any impor- 
tance, are not what we understand 
by ‘‘ country towns ;”’ they are minia- 
ture cities, containing numerous first- 
rate brick buildings, all new, very 
neat in their exterior, and always 
high-rented. ‘Town property is as 
high as in Philadelphia, and more so 
than in London. ‘The tide of emi- 
gration, it should be observed, is eter- 
nally changing its course. The at- 
tractions of Ohio are now lost in those 
of Missouri, Alabama, and Illinois. 
Lexington was, a short time since, 
the general magnet: its advances 
toward prosperity have now, how- 
ever, ceased to be rapid, and proper- 
ty there has become stationary in va- 
lue, whilst at Louisville it is rising 
prodigiously. This last-mentioned 
place, and St. Louis on the Missouri, 
promise to be ranked among the first 
towns in the western States. Pro- 
visions in the country are cheap, and 
groceries and clothing enormously 
high in price. In towns, 25 per cent 
may be added to the former, and the 
same, perhaps, deducted from the 
latter ; though, at the lowest market, 
you would be surprised at the charg- 
es, arising from the high price of la- 
bour, combined with the extraordi- 
nary fact, that the crockery, hard- 
ware, linens, cottons, and woollens, 
which fill the log-stores of even the 
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most remote parts in the wilderness, 
are imported from Great Britain. 


The New Capital. 


The population of Washington city 
is about 9000 : of Georgetown, 6000; 
of Alexandria, 8000 ; and of all other 
parts ofthe district of Columbia, 7000; 
making a total of 30,000. Alexan- 
dria, which is seven miles from the 
city, may be considered the sea-port. 
Georgetown is the residence of shop- 
keepers, and Washington the depot 
for office-holders, place-hunters, and 


whom would appear to be in posses- 
sion of too much of this world’s goods. 
Between these three divisions of this 
district there exists considerable jea- 
lousy. 

Rents are high as elsewhere. Me- 
chanics are fully employed, and well 
paid. Shopkeepers are too nume- 
rous, and none of them remarkably 
suctessful. British goods abound, as 
in every other part of America. The 
increase of the federal city cannot 
be rapid. Here is fine natural sce- 
mery, but no decidedly great natural 
advantages ; little external commerce, 
a barren soil, a scanty population, 
enfeebled too by the deadly weight 
of absolute slavery, and no direct 
means. of communication with the 
Western country. 

The few private families to which 
i have had introductions, do not 
evince a more accurate knowledge of 
that English word comfort than I have 
remarked elsewhere; indeed, I would 
class them a century inferior to Bos- 
ton, and half a century behind New- 
York. The boarding-houses and inns 
re of the same characteristics. 

first applied at the chief, which is 
Dayis’s Indian Queen tavern: most 
of the door-handles are broken; the 
floor of the coffee-room is strewed 
with bricks and mortar, caused by 
the.crumbling of the walls and ciel- 
ing; and the character of the accom- 
modations is in unison with this un- 
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ges are as high as at the very first 
London hotel. 


Manufacturing Policy. 


Much diversity of opinion exists 
amongst Americans as to the policy 
which it would be desirable their 
government should pursue with re- 
gard to their domestic manufactures ; 
and it would still appear to remain 
an unsolved question among them, 
whether the strong arm of govern- 
ment should or should not, in the pre- 
sent infant stage of the republic, be 
held out to protect and encourage 
those establishments, by the usual 
means of bounties on the one hand, 
and duties or prohibitions on the 
other ? Mr. Jefferson originally took 
the negative side of this question : 
he wished the Americans to remain 
anation of agriculturists, deprecating 
the time when that people should be 
changed from ‘‘ robust and virtuous 
farmers,: into deformed, sickly, and 
profligate manufacturers : but it 
should now seem, from his letter to the 
‘*s American Society for encouraging 
Manufactures,”’ and also from another 
letter of his, inserted by Mr. Melish 
in a pamphlet he has recently written 
at, | am informed, fhe dictation of 
Mr. Hulme, that he (Mr. J.) has 
changed his opinions. | 

The general arguments against 
manufactures are, that their encou- 
ragement will enhance the price of 
clothing : that this will operate as a 
heavy tax upon the whole communi- 
ty, for the benefit of but afew: that 
the revenue of the United States 
would be materially injured, as its 
chief supply is from duties on im- 
ports: that in an extensive country, 
with but a scanty population, it is 
most beneficial to direct the mass of 
labour to the clearing of new lands, 
and other agricultural pursuits : that 
by so doing they will make greater 
and more rapid advances in extent of 
population and amount of national 
wealth, than by drawing off a part 





of their capital and labour, and de- 
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voting it to purposes of manufacture ; 
more, especially while most of the ar- 
tictes wanted can be imported from 
England 30 to 50 per cent. cheaper 
than it is possible for them to be pro- 
duced in the Union: that as labour 
is so high and land so cheap, there is 
an ever-existing inducement for men 
to leave factories, and free them- 
selves from masters, to become lords 
of their own domain: and that this 
has been uniformly found to be the 
case.—the slow advance of manufac- 
tures, and the consequent high price 
of the articles having been a natural 
result of the situation of the country : 
that, in a word, it is the true interest 
of America to continue supplying 
Europe with raw materials and with 
agricultural produce, both of which 
find there a certain market, while la- 
bour is from 25 to 50 per cent higher 
than in England, and from 50 to 75 
more than on the European conti- 
nent. 

On the manufacturers’ side of this 
truly great national question is Mr, 
De Witt Clinton, governor of New- 
York: in a speech which has had 
but few equals in comprehensive and 
philosophic views, addressed to the 
legislature, he makes the following 
able reflections :— 

‘The éxcessive importation of 
foreign fabrics was the signal of ruin 
to institutions founded by enterpri- 
sing industry, reared by beneficial 
skill, and“identified with the general 
welfare. The raw materials of iron, 
woollen, and cotton manufactures, 
are abundant, and those for the miner 
and auxiliary ones can, in most cases, 
be procured at home with equal fa- 
cility. Nothing is wanting to destroy 
foreign competition but the steady 
protection of the government, and 
the public spirit of the country. High 
duties, and prohibiting provisions ap- 
plied to foreign productions, afford 
the most efficient encouragement to 
our manufactures ; and these mea- 
sures a to the legitimate func- 
tions of the national government.— 
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But much may be done by the State 
government, by liberal accommoda- 
tions, by judicious exemptions, and 
by the whole weight of its influence ; 
and much more may be accomplished 
by the spirit of the community. For 
{am persuaded, that if every citizen 
who adopts the fabrics of other na- 
tions would seriously consider that 
he is not only paying taxes for the 
‘support of foreign governments, but 
that he participates in undermining 
one of the main pillars of our produc- 
tive industry, he would imitate the 
honourable practicé which you have 
this day evinced in favour of Ameri- 
can manufactures. 





Congress. 


Congress being sitting, I have se- 
veral times atfended their debates. 
Their present place of meeting is 
a temporary one ; it was designed, I 
believe, fer an hotel, and is in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the Ca- 
pitol. 


| My first visit to congress, (which 


assembles at eleven o’clock in the 
morning, and adjourns at four in the 
afternoon) was to the senate. This 
body is at present comprised of forty 
members, the States having increased 
from their original number of thir- 
teen to that of twenty, and each State, 
regardless of its population, sending 
two. The gallery is open to all, with- 
out orders from members, or half a- 
crown to the door-keeper: the only 
form to be observed is taking off the 
hat in obedience to a public notice 
to that effect. The chairman’s seat 
is central, under a handsome canopy ; 
the members are placed on rich 
scarlet cushions, some at double, and 
some at single desks. There are 
two large fires. The room is carpet- 
ed, as is also the gallery. The forms 
of business are taken from those of 
our parliament, with a few minor 
exceptions. One point of variation, 
at least, from the British senate is, 
that every speech is apparently lis- 
tened to, and all, whether good or 
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bad, whether marked by superior 
excellence or unequalled dullness, 
seem regarded with equal apathy and 
complete lifeless. endurance,—nei- 
ther applause nor censure *being al- 
lowed ; and it would not be an easy 
task to discern which were felt, judg- 
ing from the countenance. 1 have 
heard nearly all their usual speakers. 
Mr. Otis, of Massachusetts, is an elo- 
quent man, but not remarkable for so- 
lidity of reasoning. Mr. Rufus King 
is a true gentleman, and one whom I 
should conceive s¢has not many supe- 
riors among th@ public men of any 
country. Mr. Barbour, called Gover- 
nor Barbour, of Virginia, is aspeaker, 
who, perhaps, violates all the rules 
of theoretic oratory, but who, not- 
withstanding, possesses an irresistible 
charm from his evident sincerity, and 
the manliness of his deportment, 
which, while it rivets the attention 
of his audience, compels them to love 
the object of their admiration. His 
countenance is one of that kind which, 
in a few minutes, enlists in its favour } 
all the social affections, and you insen- 
sibly feel anxious-and predisposed to 
take that side of the argument of 
which so apparently kind and able a 
man professes himself the advocate. 
A friend from Boston replied to some 
observations of mine concerning him, 
«‘ I entirely agree with you in rela- 
tion to Mr. Barbour,—he is a man in 
whom you cannot be deceived, he 
carries his heart in his hand.” There 
are, in the senate, a great proportion 
of men of experience, of sound abili- 
ty, and who would do credit to any 
nation upon earth. 

The Representative chamber is in 
the same building, and of about twice 
the extent. An admission to the gal- 

ery is equally easy, and is also open 
to both sexes. The assembly con- 
sists of nearly two hundred. They 
want in appearance the age, experi- 
ence,- dignity, and respectability, 
which we associate with the idea of 
legislators, and which are possessed 
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gress. The interior decorations of 
this room are marked by an inferiority 
to the senate, which is rather anti- 
republican. The members sit on 
very common chairs, at unpainted 
desks, which are placed in rows, the 
whole resembling a Lancasterian 
school, though without its regularity. 
Some two ‘or three speakers regu- 
larly command attention ; others talk 
on as long as they please, the mem- 
bers being occupied in writing let- 
ters, and in reading or folding up 
newspapers. This is carried to such 
an extreme, that it appears fully to 
justify the charge of Mr. Randolph, 
that *‘ the House of Representatives 
consisted only of a large collection 
of printers’ boys.” Spitting boxes 
are placed at the feet of each mem- 
ber, and, contrary to the practice of 
the Upper House, at once members 
and visiters wear their hats. 

Nearly all the members of the re- 
presentative chamber are young men; 
and out of the 190 members, 150, 
at the least, are lawyers, a class of 
men whose minds, here, as elsewhere, 
appear moulded and contracted by 
their profession, and not possessed 
of that general knowledge, or not 
taking those large and equitable views 
of things, which should be the distin- 
guishing: characteristics ‘of the legis- 
lators of a great and commercial peo- 
ple. ‘ 
The State-tegislatures are equally 
infested with lawyers. They occupy, 
in fact, eight tenths of all the public 
situations in America. This is a great 
and a crying evil, and, being one that 
is more likely to increase than dimi- 
nish, may naturally give rise to some 
melancholy forebodings concerning 
the practical continuation of this ex- 
cellent constitution. 


Baltimore. 


On leaving Washington for this 
place, 1 took Baltimore in my way, 
and resided there some time. It is 
a commercial city of great impor- 
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the first rank, is rising with a rapidity 
almost unparalleled. 

The substantial features of the Ame- 
rican character appear here to be 
the same as throughout the Union, 
although the “‘ Baltimoreans”’ them- 
selves lay claim to-a superior repu- 
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that one-half of the amount collected 
is upon British goods, most of which 
are articles, not of luxury; but of ne- 
cessity; so that the population of Ame- 
rica perform the double duty of de- 
fraying their own taxes, and contri- 
buting toward the payment of ours. 


_ yet the merchants of ‘this city are 


tation for hospitality, enterprize and 
bravery. Taking my own experi- 

ence as a sample of the first, | most 
willingly bear favourable testimony to 
their character ; but then it must be 
understood comparatively, and not 
in the English sense of the word. In 
regard to the second, they appear 
entitled to it; judging from their ship; 
piag, much of which is engaged in 
hazardous pursuit, together with the 
speculative improvements of their 
town, and their having by their supe- 
rioractivity, supplanted Philadelphia 
in part of the western country trade ; 


said to be deficient in capitals Of 
their bravery history will speak 
when recording their gallant and suc- 
cessful defence of their city, though 
attacked by the combined naval and 
military forces of England. — 

Dancing and music are the prevail- 
ing amusements. 

The ladies dress extravagantly, 
gaily, and expensively. 

Rents, occupations, price of Jabour, 
clothing, employment for, and wages | 
of mechanics, are here so precisely | 
similar to those of the other Atlantic 
cities, that a detail is unnecessary. 

Some idea may be gained of the 
rapid progress of certain parts of the 
United States, from the fact, that 70 | 
years ago Baltimore consisted of 10 
houses: it row contains 60,000 in- 
habitants. 





Finances. 


The Finances of the United States 
are derived from sale of lands, and 
duties on im The latter in an 
especial degree are found very pro- 
ductive. Still this is in fact, though 
it may not be in name, internal taxa- 
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The Press. 


The Liberty of the Press exists 
here to an almost unlimited extent ; 
and yet it is not used as an organ for 
putting the people in possession of 
even domestic information. The 
newspapers are miserably edited, 
seldom containing any thing but ad- 
vertisements, shipping intelligence, 
and English extracts. The proceed- 
ings of Congress are not systemati- 
cally-reported. Sometimes the sub- 
stance of a debate will be given three 
weeks after its occurrence. The 
business of the State-legislatures 
rarely appears at all in the public 
journals, except in the shape of bare 
lists of bills passed-or rejected. The 
transactions in courts of law, and all 
minor home proceedings, rarely ap- 
pear upon record. ‘These sins of 
omission are certainly to be lament- 
ed, as, by their existence, an inte- 
rest fails to be excited in the public 
mind on those occurrences, and those 
subjects, which are, unquestionably, 
of first-rate importance. 





From the European Magazine. 


THE GALLERY OF GRONDO. 


During the short truce of 1801, an 
English commoner ef noble but de- 
cayed estate removed his family to 
Languedoc. Liberal principles, neu- 
tral conduct, and above all, his pur- 
chase of a good estate wiih an avowed 
intention to domesticate himself as a 
French citizen, gained him the privi- 
lege of tranquillity. ‘en years peace- 
ably spent gave him also a kind of 
familiarity with the municipal officers 
of the town, which enabled him to 
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to the numerous English prisoners 
whose ill-fortune brought them there, 
He had a sprightly wife, of manners 
decidedly French, and a niece too 
lovely in his opinion to walk unpro- 
tected on the banks of the Garonne, 
then nightly infested by .troops of 
freebooters, composed partly of dis- 


banded royalists and desperate re- 


publicaps. Gabrielle chose to pursue 
her evening walks with the careless 
courage of fifteen ; and her aunt con- 
ceiving terror a more powerful im- 
pulse than reason, contrived what 
she thought sufficient to alarm her 
niece’s imagination effectually. She 
placed a pair of huge sabots or pea- 
sant’s shoes under the fringe of her 
bed, with such accompaniments as at 
a sudden glance by a dim light might 
seem the figure of a man. Then, 
without communicating her stratagem 
to her more discreet husband, she 
seated herself in her dressing-room 
to await its consequences. 

All remained silent till an hour af- 
ter, when Gabrielle, entering her 
aunt’s room with a:composed counte- 
nance, enquired for her femme-de- 
chambre. The woman was summon- 
ed, and the child, with singular pre- 
sence of mind and calmness, desired 
her to bring all her fellow servants 
into the gallery. Madame Vermont, 
aware of her own finesse, permitted 
the assemblage without question ; 
and when the whole houseliold had 
collected in the corridor, the young 
heroine informed them that she had 
discovered an intruder, and had lock- 
ed him‘in her chamber. She offered 
the key to the English valet, who, 
after a little demur, referred the.ho- 
nour of the first entry to the cook, 
and he to the groom. After much de- 
bate, a formidable procession, headed 
by Gabrielle herself, entered the 
chamber, and the groom, armed with 
a long sword and a broom, drew forth 
the terrible effigy. Peals of laughter 
and many hints of cowardice followed 
among the servants, but the keen and 
bold eye of their young mistress ob- 
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served. one face less natural in its 
expression of mirth than the rest. 
She had firmness and discretion 
enough to join in the general rail- 
lery, and to keep her observations 
secret till she found an opportunity 
of revealing them to her uncle. He 
understood and valued them. Seve- 
ral nights after this adventure, he 
watched in silence and darkness, but 
saw nothing of the man he suspected. 
More than a month had passed, and 
the jests excited among the house- 
hold seemed ta increase in bitter- 
ness ; but the superiors of the fami- 
ly affected no regard, till they were 
disturbed one night by shrieks and 
murmurs. M. Vermont’s questions 
were answered by a singular story. 
The fille-de-chambre of Madame, 
piqued by jests on her lover’s cow- 
ardice, had been urged to try his af- 
fection and strength of mind by ano- 
ther stratagem. On his return from 
a trifling journey, Durand was told 
that his beloved had suddenly expi- 
red, and was already prepared for 
interment. He was a Swiss of simple 
manners ‘and strong affections. First 
he rebuked his fellow servants for 
their falsehoods, and next insisted on 
seeing the pretended corpse. She 
had allowed herself to be equipped 
and extended in a winding sheet on 
her bed, to which the contrivers of 
the farce led Durand with a single 
candle and faces properly composed. 
They were prepared for a shout of 
mirth at his agony of grief, when the 
servant who carried the light per- 
ceived.the body was really stiff in 
death. Screams of terror and sur- 
prise followed this diseovery, and 
revealed the abettors of this criminal 
mockery. Nannette was dead, and 
her master, after viewing the body, 
dismissed the spectators with a se- 
vere reproach, for inciting her to 
practise the presumptuous fraud, 
which had probably, by overstraining 
her weak nerves, produced the death 
she counterfeited. So he assured his 
household, but he perceived eviden- 
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ces of a different cause. His suspi- 
cions rested on Durand himself, and 
he fixed them by remarking the 
changes in his countenance when 
asked to watch beside the body. 
However, Durand accepted the task ; 
and when every other person in the 
house had gone to rest, our English- 
man, belting on his sabre and holding 
a loaded pistol in his hand, entered 
the chamber where the body lay. 
The Swiss sat beside it with his 
head resting on his knees, and hard- 
ly raised himself when his master 
stood before him. ‘‘ Durand!”’ said 
he, ** I am not now to learn that you 
have had some secret reason for de- 
stroying this young woman—I know 
your journey was a pretence—you 
were concealed in or about my cha- 
teau all day, and | expect nothing 
from you but a confession of your 
motives.’—The young man raised 
his eyes, and, starting up, laid both 
his hands on the forehead of the dead 
woman. ‘‘ I declare,’ he answered, 
‘ before him whom | will not name, 
that I loved this creature better than 
my life: but I could not save her’s 
without betraying ——-——’””_ He 
stopped short, and Vermont delibe- 
rately laid his brace of loaded pistols 
onthe table. ‘* You see, Durand, I 
treat you as a brave man, for I put 


- myself‘into your hands ; and I do not 


seek to intimidate you by these wea- 
pons, which I disdain te use against 
an unarnved adversary. You have 
eaten my bread and slept under my 
roof—I have no other defence against 
you and your accomplices.’’—The 
Swiss fell at his master’s feet, and 
wept. Presently taking up the pis- 
tols, he placéd them both again in 
Vermont’s hands, adding, ‘‘ Nothing 
but an oath could hold me silent after 
this. Sir, if J dare not break an oath, 
I deserve your trust. It is true men 
assemble at your house unknown to 
you—I am one of the band, and our 
names are made safe by a bond sealed 
with our blood. They are robbers, 
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but no article of your property or 
secret of your family ever fell into 
their keeping. Nannette discovered 
their meeting in your barn last night, 
and my oath bound me to sacrifice 
her life—There was no other way 
to save _your’s and your family’s!” 
—Saying thts, he fell again at his 
master’s knees, and wept bitterly. 
Vermont was struck with the extent 
of his danger, and the terrible nature 
even of the faith that seemed to pre- 
serve him. But his English habits 
of reserve prevented the gush of 
feeling which would have opened his 
heart, and he only answered, “ I 
trust you, Durand !—remember it.”’ 
And without another question or re- 
mark, he returned to his apartment 
and his wife with a cool countenance, 
and made no allusion to his discovery. 

Durand remained another year in 
M. Vermont’s household, and his 
master had sufficient courage and 
magnanimity to*forbear either night- 
ly watching or appearance of re- 
straint in his daily intercourse with 
his servant. At the termination of 
this year Durand gave a public and 
ordinary notice of removal, which 
was accepted without comment, and 
he departed unobserved. 

Fifteen months passed after this 
event, and the family of M. Ver- 
mont removed to Orleans, where the 
fury of faction became deep and dan- 
gerous during the crisis of 1815. 
Vermont, now a domicilated subject 
of France, and interested in her in- 
ternal politics, was arrested by order 
of the power that prevailed during 
the hundred days, and lodged in the 
Conciergerie. The charge against 
him amounted to a secret correspon- 
dence with England, and a treason- 
ous admission of an English spy into 
his house. On the day of his arrest, 
Marshal N. received a billet from one 
of his agents, a man who had stood 
by the Emperor’s carriage at that 
memorable and unparallelied moment 
when he received news of his depo- 
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sition, and alighted to hold council on 
the road-side in darkness with the 
few friends that then adhered to him. 


*¢ Marshal ! 

«‘ T need not remind you of what 
passed on the road to Fontainbleau : 
1 have only one favour to ask in re- 
turn. Your wife has some secret 
a and a.cabriole to spare— 

hey will accommodate two persons 
who will be with you on the morning 


of the 20th.”’ 


On the 20th, a cabriole was seen 
passing through the road to Fontain- 
bleau, towards the maisonette inha- 
bited by a relative of the Marshal. 
The lady who presided there was 
one of the numerous regiment of fe- 
male allies to whom M. Fouche ho- 
nestly ascribed the most successful 
intrigues of his police. Madame de 
Sevrac had distinguished herself by 
undertaking to proctre from a Ger- 
man author the manuscript of a very 
powerful appeal obnoxious to French 
politics. She had been furnished 
with unlimited drafts, and with the 
title of a baroness, to seduce the lite- 
rary man; but his genius, his cou- 
rage, and, above all, his affection, so 
touched the intriguante, that she 
brought off the manuscript without 
surrendering the author. Therefore 
she was held in high esteem by her 
employers, for they knew she had 
that degree of honour which is ne- 
cessary even among the wicked. She 
was, as this anecdote implies, a wo- 
man capable of right feeling herself, 
and of assuming the demeanour which 
ought to accompany it. Her admira- 
ble taste was exercised in preparing 
apartments for the mysterious visi- 
tors who came to her accredited by 
such high authority. Late at night 
they arrived ; and she had the plea- 
sure of seeing a young man whose 
countenance promised employment 
for her talents, accompanied only by 
a sister, whose manners were very 





well calculated to be a foil to her’s. | 
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The lady’s name was Gabrielle, and 
her age appeared more than thirty ; 
but her eyes were wild and her ges. 
tures abrupt. She answered no ques- 
tions, and never spoke except to her 
brother, who seemed much younger, 
and of gentle temper. The accom- 
plished mistress of the mansion had 
received instructions to accommo- 
date them in the most retired manner 
three days, and to expedite their.de- 
parture on the fourth, without en- 
quiring whither they went, or. by 
whom their cabriole was driven. 


This was enough for an agent of 


espionage, but not enough for a wo- 
man who retained her taste for ad- 
venture. Gaston, as the young man’s 
sister called him, was probably but 
little experienced in female blandish- 
ments, and the adroit coquette ad- 
dressed herself with great skill to his 
vanity and his better feelings. It was 
surprising, considering her experi- 
ence, that she did not observe how 
readily young Gaston listened to her 
flatteries, and availed himself of her 
indirect intimations of compassion. 
When she saw, or thought she saw, 
her victim struggling with his fear 
and his desire to reveal the secret 
which seemed so precious, she af- 
fected to praise the sublime instinct 
of generous hearts, and assumed that 
air of self-denial which commands 
so much more confidence than curi- 
osity. ‘* Alas, madam !”’ said Gasfon, 
as they sat together at supper on the 
night appointed for his journey, ‘‘ this 
unfortunate person, whom | call sis- 
ter, is in fact my betrothed wife. She 
is insane. Judge of my anxiety and 
my interest in her escape when you 
hear the cause. I was her father’s 
ward, and her daily companion, but 
circumstances prevented our public 
union. She suddenly received my 
visits with airs of aversion and cha- 
grin, which her parents mistook for 
girlish coquetry, but | knew and re- 
gretted the secret motive. She be- 


lieved her infant dead, but I had pre- 
served it from the death she design- 
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ed for it, and had the happiness of 
seeing it flourish under the care of a 
wood-cutter’s wife in the forest of 
Vincennes. One evening, when its 
third birth day had arrived, I tempt- 
ed her to walk there with me under 
pretence of eating fruit at the forest 
hut, and while the woodman’s wife 
was sent away to gather some, I ob- 
served her eyes fixing on the sleeping 
child. She praised its beauty, took 
it on her lap, and I thought the in- 
stinct of a mother had prevailed. 1 
ventured to say, ‘‘ This is our son!” 
—but instantly bursting into a fright- 
ful laugh, she grasped it tightly for 
an instant, and hurled it from her. I 
remember nothing mere—nothing 
except looking round for some wea- 
pon to revenge its death. When I 
returned to my senses, the woodcut- 
ter’s wife was standing at my feet 
weeping over her dead foster child— 
its miserable mother had fled into the 
forest. She was found in the stupor 
of that fatal madness which arises 
from shame, pride, and despair. The 
secret could not be preserved, and | 
am conveying her thus privately 
beyond the reach of a public execu- 
tioner.”’ 

Madame de Sevrac was extremely 
touched by this narrative. She loved 
the excitement of tragic stories, and 
especially such as evinced those vio- 
lent passions which had been her in- 
struments through life. —Gabrielle’s 
crime gave her that strong hold on 
Madame de Sevrac’s compassion 
which naturally results from sympa- 
thy and similar debasement: and the 
generous part of her woman’s nature 
revived in her behalf. The coldness, 
the melancholy, and the impenetra- 
ble reserve of this unfortunate wo- 
man, had dignity in them, andGaston’s 
tender solicitude for her safety gave 
him the most powerful charm in the 

eyes of his entertainer. Nothing so 
strongly touches and amends the feel- 
ings of an erring woman as commise- 


ration shown to a sister sinner. Ma- 
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Gaston’s protection, and offered to 
quit with him both her native country 
and the vile profession which her 
splendid establishment concealed. 
Gaston appeared more touched and 
agitated by her protestations of re- 
morse and reformation than by her 
former blandishments. ‘They had few 
moments to debate in, and the con- 
ference ended in admitting her into 
their cabriolet in the disguise of a 
fille-de-chambre. Madame de Sevrac 
perceived, even by the dim moonlight 
which guided it, how deep and 
strange a sullenness had overcast 
Gabrielle’s face. She attributed it 
to jealous aversion ; and when from 
time to time the supposed lunatic 
stole a malicious glance at her, she 
could not avoid suspecting that her 
insanity was not real. Their journey 
was rapid and safe till they reached 
the frontiers of —, where some 
powerful agents of the French go- 
vernment presided. The evil genius 
of Madame de Sevrac returned, and 
habits of intrigue prevailed over the 
momentary instinct of good. She 
stole at midnight from the inn where 
they rested, and made herself known 
to the lieutenant of police in the 
town, professing that she travelled 
under secret orders from M. Fouche 
to resign one of her companions' to 
the custody of the govern- 
ment, She did not dare to tell the 
story of the infant’s murder, because 
she began to doubt whether such an 
incident had really occurred ; and she 
had not sagacity enough to perceive 
that Gaston represented Gabrielle as 
a criminal and a lunatic only to ex- 
cuse the wild and stern singularity 
of her aspect, and to misguide suspi- 
cion. She knew the fact involved no 
particular claim on this officer’s aid ; 
but she stated certain mysterious 
truths which induced him to agree 
that a party of his agents should sur- 
round the carriage in the Gallery of 
Grondo, and secure the female refu- 
gee. Thus assured of her rival’s 














dame de Sevrac suddenly besought 
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turned to her companions, and when . 
they renewed their journey, propo- 

sed to disguise herself in male attire, 

and drive their cabriolet herself. 

Gaston expressed some slight reluc- 
tance, which she overcame by alle- 
ging the danger of crossing that moun- 
tainous road with a bribed hireling, 
and by remarking the suspicious 
comments excited at the last post 
town by their imperfect passports. 
The cabriolet set forth, driven by 
Madame de Sevrac in a postillion’s 
attire; and as it plunged into the 
stupendous defile called the Gallery 
of Grondo, she fixed her eyes ona 
white cross near which her agents 
were stationed, and drove rapidly 
towards it. The sides of this terri- 
ble gallery are formed of perpendi- 
cular rock, and the road itself winds 
through it, divided on each side by a 
deep and dark gulf from the mass of 
granite whence it has been hewn. 
The cabriolet was within a hundred 
yards of the cross, when Gaston sud- 
denly sprang from it, seized the dri- 
ver’s arm, and held a pistol to her 
forehead. Conscious of her own 
treachery, and affrighted by what 
seemed the supernatural strength of 
insanity, Madame de Sevrac dropped 
the reins, and was dragged from her 
seat by her assailant. With a vigour 
and speed not resistible by a woman, 
Gaston bound their perfidious com- 
panion to a tree, stripped her of her 
horseman’s coat, and putting it on, 
assumed the driver’s place in the 
cabriolet. A long whistle and re-| 
peated shouts were heard as the ca- 
briolet flew past the cross, and a mo- 
ment after a ball entered Gaston’s 
side. Still the carriage was driven 
rapidly till it reached the post house 
at the end of the gallery. There 
Madame Vermont, released by the 
connivance of Marshal N. awaited 
her husband’s arrival. She knew that 
he had escaped from France in fe- 
male attire under the name of Gas- 
ton, and she well knew the faithful 
friend who had assumed that new 
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name to escort him. She opened the 
door herself, and found him lying at 
the bottom of the cabriolet in a deep 
swoon. Covered with blood, the pre- 
tended Gaston assisted in placing him 
in his wife’s arms, exclaiming, ‘* Ah, 
master! Durand bas deserved his 
death, but he has also deserved your 
trust.”’ And falling at his feet as he 
spoke, the faithful Swiss expired. 


—_—_ 


LEIPSIC FAIR. 


Extract of aletter froma gentleman 
in Dresden, dated May 27. 


We alighted at Leipsic in the heat 
of the fair. It was to me interest- 
ing to find only the bustle of peace- 
ful commerce in a place which, when 
I passed hastily through it a few 
years ago, | had seen surrounded 
with all the alarm and all the misery 
of war. On our arrival, we pro- 
ceeded straight to the great square, 
in which the sovereigns of Europe 
met at the head of their troops, af- 
ter that decisive victory which finally 
delivered Germany from foreign do- 
mination. Whata contrast between 
the unostentatious movement of in- 
dustry, and the desolating shock of 
contending armies ! 

These associations were calcula- 
ted to make their impression, other- 
wise I should not perhaps have 
found much difference between this 
and other great fairs. I saw every 
where bustle and activity—here the 
mountebank, there the man of busi- 
ness: in short, that melange of oc- 
cupation and amusement which is 
every where exhibited in scenes ot 
the same sort. The greatest order 
is, however, preserved, and a stran- 
ger is not, as at an English fair, con- 
stantly running the risk of having his 
head broken or his pocket picked. 

I gladly accepted the kind offer 
of my fellow traveller, the man of 
letters, who was acquainted in Leip- 





sic, to assist me with that species of 
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information which a stranger in such 
a place must want. I went in the 
first instance with him to his pub- 
lisher ; and the Herr Verhasser ha- 
ying soon finished his business with 
the Herr Hevansgeber, very civilly 
took me to see all the objects which 
he thought worthy of my curiosity, 
and gave me every explanation | 
could desire. I did not fail to make 
him show me Auerbach’s Cellar, 
which the fertile imagination of Go- 
éthe has rendered so memorable, 
by placing in it the singularly roman- 
tic scene of the visit of Faust, and 
his satanic companion Mephisto- 
pholes, to the Zeche Lustigen Ge- 
fellen, or party of jolly fellows. 

I found every department of in- 
dustry briskly prosecuted here ; but 
none more than the business of book- 
sellers, to which my inquiries were 
chiefly directed. Leipsic is, indeed, 
the central mart of this daily increa- 
sing trade—the grand entrepot in 
which all the productions of the 
press are regularly collected, to be 
afterwards distributed through nu- 
merous prepared channels, over 
Germany and the rest of Europe. 
Thus periodical overflowings of lite- 
rature take place, and though these 
inundations always bring along with 
them a quantity of rubbish and nox- 
ious weeds, yet the balance is greatly 
in favour of the rich and fertilizing 
materials they leave behind. 

It would be in vain for me ina 
short letter to attempt to describe 
the vast store of literature which 
this fair exhibited. I shall mention 
only a few works in the German 
language to which my attention hap- 
pened to be more particularly drawn, 
viz. ‘‘Mythologiche Dichtung und 
Lieden der Skandinavier”—‘‘ Kos- 
mographische Erlauterwingen aus 
der Griechischen Vorwelt,”’ by Bot- 
tinger—‘*‘ Hammer’s Umblick auf 
einer Reise von Constantinopel nach 
Brusa und dem Olympos, und von 
da zuriick ber Nicea und Nicome- 
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Of the last mentioned work only 
what the booksellers call the Probe 
Heft, or Specimen, was got ready 
for the fair, and that I read over. 
It consists of about 100 pages of the 
commencement of these travels of 
M. Hammer, and I found it full of 
new and interesting information. I 
understand that translations of this 
work are going on both in French 
and English, so that the complete 
publication will take place in the 
three languages much about the 
same time. 

An account of Young Kotzebue’s 
Travels in Persia is also in the 
press. 

Among the Classics, | admired 
much some beautiful small pocket 
editions, published by Tauchnitz, 
of this place. 

Booksellers come to Leipsic from 
every quarter of Europe. The 
number from France and Italy at 
this fair was very considerable. 
One from Petersburgh made pur- 
chases of so extensive a nature, that 
it must be inferred the Russians 
have recently made a very rapid 
progress in every branch of litera- 
ture. ‘The French booksellers have 
also carried back with them a much 
greater quantity than usual of Ger- 
man works. But by far the great- 
est purchases have been made by a 
London bookseller, who is himself 
anative of Germany. ‘This gentle- 
man was not contented with a few 
copies, but carried off whole edi- 
tions of classical and German works. 
Among many others, he bas bought 
up all the impressions of Professors 
Buck and Bauer’s Thucydidis de 
Bello Peloponnesiaco, in 2 vols. 
4to. ; and Schleusner’s Novum Lex- 
icon Greco-Latinum in Novum Tes- 
tamentum, &c.; so that not a copy 
of these celebrated works is now to 
'be had on the continent, the whole 
being removed to England. 








dien.”” 


The great influx of English mer- 
ichandise at this fair has been made 
{a subject of complaint by a certain 
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class of persons, but with very little 
effect. The advocates of exclusion 
will never gain their object, as all 
sensible people are convinced that 
it must ever be the interest of the 
great mass of the German popula- 
tion to purchase the articles they 
want at the cheapest rate, without 
regard to the country of the manu- 
facturer. 

Some regulations adopted respect- 
ing the Jews have given offence to 
these people ; and the more weal- 
thy traders among them, it is said, 
wish to abandon Leipsic, and esta- 
blish a fair at Naumburgh. The 
Prussians would perhaps derive 
considerable advantages from the‘ 
change. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LATE JAMES WATT, 
ESQ. F. R. S. &c. &c. 


[Communicated by Mr. Wu. Pray- 
FAIR. | 


The inventor of the improved 
steam-engine, which has operated a 
greater change in the mechanical 
world than any one invention of 
which the origin is known, has died 
without receiving those literary no- 
tices that are, in the present times, 
the tribute paid to the memory of 
public men who have benefitted their 
country, though only in an ordinary 
manner. 

Since the days of Tubal-Cain, (the 
heathen Vulcan,) and those inven- 
tors whose origin and history are 
enveloped in fable, no inventor has 
increased the productive powers of 
man so much as the late James Watt. 

The ingenuity of man has con- 
stantly been employed in diminish- 
ing what Shakspeare calls the * pe- 
nalty of Adam ;” but never was 
there, by one single invention, so 
much of that penalty remitted as by 
the application of steam to the hew- 
ing of wood and drawing of water. as 








well as performing other labours, | 
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many of which exceed the ‘power of 
human strength. 

Of late, a most strange and unac- 
countable outcry has been raised 
against inventions for the abbrevia- 
tion of labour ; but, without enter- 
ing into that subject, which owes its 
origin to ignorance, acted upon by 
discontent, we must observe, that 
the labour performed by the steam 
engine, is, in many cases, such as 
could not be performed by any other 
known power. 

The strength of man is very li- 
mited, the strength of horses and 
oxen is applied at great expense, 
and with much difficulty and disad- 
vantage, when the power required 
is great. The simultaneous effort, 
or, in other words, a pullgall at the 
same instant; is found impossible to 
be obtained, so that fifty horses can- 
not perform the same labour with an 
engine of fifty-horse power ; and, 
as they cannot work more than one- 
third of their time, it requires no 
less than 250 horses to do as much 
work in a day as a steam-engine of 
fifty-horse power. 

As for water-falls, they are only 
to be obtained at particular places, 
and generally to a very limited ex- 
tent of power ; so that, the obtain- 
ing a power that can be augmented 
or diminished at will, and exist in 
whatever place it is wanted, was an 
object of the highest importance, 
and that object, so desirable, was at- 
tained by the invention of Mr. Watt. 

Mr. Watt was not the original in- 
ventor of the steam engine, but he 
was the inventor of the improved 
engine applicable to most purposes ; 
for the steam engine that existed 
before his time, was only useful in 
draining mines. 

The principle of the steam en- 
gine was undoubtedly known previ- 
ous to the time of the Marquis of 
Worcester, and is described by him 
in his ‘*Century of Inventions,” 
about the year 1663 ; and, although 
his account of this machine is not so 
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complete as to give a distinct notion 
of its structure and operations, yet 
it is such as shows that it was not a 
mere. random conjecture, resting 
upon no foundation. ‘* This admi- 
rable method, (says the marquis,) 
which I propose of raising water by 
the force of fire, has no bound, ifthe 
vessel be strong enough. Having | 
discovered a method of fortifying | 
yessels, and combining them in such 
a way that they filled and acted al- 
ternately, I have made water spout 
in an uninterrupted stream forty feet 
high, and one vessel of rarefied 
water raised forty of cold. The 
person who conducted the opera 
tion had nothing to do but turn two 
cocks ; so that, one vessel of water 
being consumed, another begins to 
force, and then to fill itself with cold 
water, and so on In succession.”’ 
Such are the marquis’s own 
words, but it does not appear whe- 
ther he ever attempted to carry his 
scheme into execution on a large 
scale; and, it was not till nearly 
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and experiments, by which he greatly 
improved Savary’s machine, Cap- 
tain Savary and Crawley were con- 
tented to share the profits, and for 
that purpose they became partners, 
and procured a patent in the year 
1705 for that particular machine, 
which has ever since been known 
by the name of Newcomen’s engine. 

Inventions improve by degrees. 
The patent for this engine was ta- 
ken out in. 1709, but so many diffi- 
culties occurred in the execution, 
that it was full seven years before 
it had acquired the public confi- 
dence. ‘The most exact and unre- 
mitting attention was required to hit 
upon the precise moment for open- 
ing and shutting the cocks. Stops 
were contrived, sirings and wires 
were used to connect the handles of 
the cocks with the beam, so that the 
same motion of the lever should at 
once shut one cock and open the 
other. At length, in the year 1717, 
Mr. Beighton, a very ingenious ar- 
tist, simplified the whole of these 





forty years after the ‘‘ Century of 
Inventions’ was made public, that} 
Captain Savary executed a machine |, 
on this principle for raising water. 
For this invention he obtained a pa- | 
tent; and then, in a work entitled 
the Miner’s Friend, he set forth, in: 
avery explicit manner, the nature 
and principles of the steam-engine. 

Mr, Sayary applied his machines 
to the draining of tin mines in Corn- 
wall ; and, in most instances, where | 


the depth was not considerable, he | 
succeeded in his attempts. This) 


| 


limited degree of success excited the 
attention of several ingenious me- 
chanics, among whom were Mr. 
Newcomen, an ironmonger, and, 
Mr. Crawley, a glazier, of Dart- 
mouth,in Degonsbire. The former 
was a man of considerable reading, 
and was well acquainted with the 
celebrated Dr. Hooke, with whose 


writings and projects he was conver_ 
sant. 


subordinate movements, and brought 
the engine into the form in which 
it had continued, without any mate- 
‘rial change, till improved by Mr. 
|| Watt. The efficacy and certainty 
‘of its operations were completely 
ascertained, and a great many of 
them were brought into use among 
‘miners of all descriptions: T he 
‘great obstacle to the extensive use 
| of the steam engine was, however, 
the prodigious expenditure of coals. 
as alarge one, working night and 
day, consumed at the rate of nearly 
4000 chaldrons of good coals ina 
year. 

The great expenditure in coal, 
ithough the main obstacle to the ex- 
tensive use of Newcomen’s steam- 
engine, was by no means the only 
one. The machine itself was pro- 
digiously expensive. It was very 
complicated, and difficult to be kept 
inrepair. Inshort, it was then only 
applicable where no other power 





After many ingenious speculations 





could be obtained capable of doing 
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what was wanted, and where the 
operation was attended with great 
profit. 

In this state was that machine, 
when an accidental circumstance 
produced the improvements made 
by Mr. Watt, by which, from being 
the most expensive and most diffh- 
cult to manage, it has become the 
most perfect, and that which is the 
most generally applied. Mr. James 
Watt was a native of Greenock, 
where he was born in the year 1735 ; 
he was descended, not from affluent 
but truly respectable parents, who 
took special care of the education of 
their son. 

Having finished his grammatical 
studies, and laid a solid foundation 
in the several branches of useful 
and important knowledge, he was, 
at the age of sixteen, articled as an 
apprentice to learn the art of ‘an 
intrument-maker ;”? a sort of busi- 
ness of which we have no idea in 
the metropolis of the United King- 
dom ; and, indeed, which is not now 
common even in Glasgow, or cther 
large towns, either in North or 
South Britain. At that period, this 
profession included the making ané 
repairing of the instruments made 
use of in experiments in mechanics 
and natural philosophy ; the manu- 
facture, in a rough way, of all kinds 
of musical intruments, and of theodo- 
lites, quadrants, and other instru- 
ments necessary for the practice of 
land surveying. 

When Mr. Watt bad completed the 
term of his apprenticeship, he came 
to London, and worked about a year 
with a mathematical instrument-ma- 
ker in the regular line of trade. 
During this period, he acquired 
ready methods of despatching busi- 
ness ; but, by sitting in winter near 
the door of the workshop, he caught 
a severe cold, the effect of which he 
felt at times till he had attained the 
age of sixty, when the head-achs 
arising from it ceased to afflict him. 
Having remained but little more 
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than twelve months in the metropo. 
lis, Mr. Watt returned to his native 
country, where he commenced a bu. 
siness of the same sort as that to 
which he had been brought up, uni- 
ting the several arts of mathematical 
and musical instrument maker with 
those of measuring and land survey. 
ing. 
Although no great sums are to be 


| gained by such pursuits in Scotland, 


yet, wherever there is business re. 
quiring such a diversity of talents, 
the remuneration must be adequate 
to keep a man from want; and, ac- 
cordingly, we find Mr. Watt acqui- 
ring not only a comfortable subsist- 
ence, but what was sufficient also to 
enable him to pursue a course of ex- 
periments on which his active mind 
was bent. 

The professor, who lectured on 
natural philosophy at the University 
of Glasgow, had occasion to apply 
to Mr. Watt to repair the model of 
Newcomen’s steam engine, which, 
by length of time, had become unfit 
for exhibiting to the class the pow- 
erful effects of steam. The mind of 
the artist was struck with the con- 
trivance of the engine, and instantly 
perceived defects which he felt 
himself equal to remedy, and con- 
templatedimprovements which would 
render it more generally subservi- 
ent to the use of society. . From this 
hour, though he still continued his 
former occupation, his whole atten- 
tion was fixed upon the improvement 
of the steam engine ; every other 
object was subordinate, every other 
pursuit was followed merely for the 
sake of subsistence ; but the steam 
engine was to lay the foundation of 
his future fame and fortune. 

The discovery of this important 
engine is no common ge pipe ; it 
has already been applied in a thou- 
sand different ways to facilitate hu- 
man labour, and to effect operations 
to which no other known power is 
equal. 


During more than half a century 
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that Newcomen’s engine had been| 
in use, great numbers of attempts 
had been made to diminish the ex- 
penditure of fuel by improving the 
construction of the boilers and fire- 
places, but all the attempts made 
were only to make the machine that 
existed a little more perfect, with- 
out attempting any material altera- 
tion, either in the construction or 
the principle on which it acted. 

It occurred to the mind of Mr. 
Watt, which was of a higher class 
than that of common working me- 
chanics and engineers, that to save 
the expenditure of steam was the 
true mode of improving the engine. 

He observed, that the jet of cold 
water introduced into the cylinder 
under the piston, to condense the 
steam, cooled the cylinder to such 
adegree, that a great quantity of the 
fresh steam admitted for the follow- 
ing stroke of the machine, was 
wasted in restoring heat to the cy- 
linder ; and till that was done, the 
steam did not exert its expansive 
powers. 

This idea once coming across his 
fertile mind, it only required time 
and experiments to suggest a reme- 
dy. Mr. Watt first thought of ha- 
ving a wooden cylinder instead of a 


much cooled by the jet of water; 
but many physical difficulties made 
him almost immediately abandon that 
plan, whén he had the happy idea 


rate vessel, where it should be con- 
densed by the jet of water; by 
which means the cylinder would 
never be cooled, and, consequently, 
there would be no steam lost in the 
restoring it to heat. 

When this idea once occurred, a 
man of genius, like Mr. Watt, saw 
at once that the end would be at- 
tained ; that it only remained to de- 
vise means of putting the principle 
in execution, for which his mind had 
abundant resources. 
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removed ; but there were difficulties 
of another nature, for which the 
mind of an able inventor cannot so 
easily find a remedy. 

Mr. Watt had married a lady with- 
out any fortune, by whom he had 
two children; he was therefore 
obliged, in the first instance, to at- 
tend to the means of existence ; and 
the grand invention that was to en- 
rich himself and his country was on 
the point of being left in embryo. 
His merit, however, was known 
to many ; and to all who had any 
knowledge to whom he spoke of his 
invention, the value of the disco- 
very was evident. 

Amongst those with whom Mr. 
Watt was acquainted, was Dr. Roe- 
buck, a gentleman of considerable 
merit, and possessed of some pro- 
perty. Dr. Roebuck saw the value 
of the discovery, and associated 
himself with Mr. Watt, for the pur- 
pose of bringing it to perfection; 
but the task was far beyond their 
means ; and, after having expended 
all their property, the great disco- 
very was once more on the point of 
being abandoned. 

Though this is but about fifty 
years ago, there was little of that 
spirit of adventure in this country 
that there is now. The example 
of those who had gained fortunes by 
inventions were few, even in Eng- 
land; and in Scotland, where Mr. 
Watt was, there were almost none. 

In this situation was superior 
genius struggling, when Mr. Boul- 
ton, in the year 1773, became ac- 
quainted with the business. His 
knowledge of mechanics enabled 
him to appreciate the invention, and 
the spirit of enterprize and the for- 
tune he possessed, induced him to 
engage in it with ardour. Mr. Roe- 
buck was reimbursed with ample in- 
terest; and Mr. Watt, having lost 
his wife, immediately settled at Bir- 
mingham ; and was indefatigable in 





The great difficulty was in fact! 


bringing to perfection the engine 


\that he had invented. 
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Besides, Mr. Boulton being a man 
of genius, he had a large capital, and 
a bold enterprising spirit, and no 
man was more capable of :pprecia- 
ting the value of such an invention ; 
for, at the expense of about twenty 
thousand pounds, he had built a ma- 
nufactory on a barren spot at Soho, 
near Birmingham, merely because 
he could there obtain a stream of 
water to turn a mill. Though Soho 
has long been admired, and is be- 
come an enviable spot, it is all 
through artificial méans; nature 
formed it barren; and so Mr. Boul- 
ton found it ; but the stream of wa- 
ter, which was inconsiderable, was 
a sufficient inducement to erect an 
extensive and elegant manufactory 
there. 

One of the improved engines, that 
does not cost above 500/. would turn 
more machinery than the brook, to 
obtain the advantage of which cost 
Mr. Boulton more than 10,000/. 

Mr. Watt’s invention has by some 
been connected with Dr. Black’s 
then recent. discoveries respecting 
latent heat, but they had no connec- 
tion whatever. Mr. Watt’s invention 
in fact, had nothing to do with that 
discovery from its very nature. Mr. 
Waitt acted upon the steam, and with 
the steam, merely as an elastic fluid, 
rendered elastic by heat, and depri- 
ved of its elasticity by cold. In the 
course of the experiments that so in- 
genious and scientific a man must 
have made, Mr. Watt undoubtedly 
became better acquainted with the 
nature of steam than any other per- 
son; but, as to his application of it 
in the engines, his business was 
merely to consider it as an elastic flu- 
id, created by heat and condensed by 
cold, and to manage it accordingly. 

What Mr. Watt did, was-in reality 
all his own ; it was done by the mere 

of his genius; he did not, 


“Tike others that have occupied them- 


selves on the steam engine, fill whole 
sheets with algebraical calculations : 
but merely depending on himself, he 
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went on from improvement to im. 
provement, till he made a very per. 
fect machine. 

Whether Mr. Watt had ever been 
a good operative workman we have 
no means of learning, but he certain- 
ly never attempted to assist in making 
models, or putting any of his own 
plans in execution, after he came to 
England, whatever he might have 
done at an earlier stage of his life. 

He employed most of his time in 
drawing, or writing letters, but very 
little of it in superintending the ope- 
rations that were going on. This pro. 
bably arose from his feeling, that he 
thought and contrived to best pur- 
pose when his mind was left entirely 
to itself; though, on the other hand, 
it had the disadvantage, that much 
more time was taken in realizing his 
ideas than otherwise would have 
been. We shall soon see a misfor- 
tune that arose from this, which 
could not have happened, if, like the 
Earl of Stanhope, Sir William Con- 
greve, and most other inventors, he 
had had a small workshop, with one 


or two good workmen, contiguous to 


his house, and had executed his plans 
under his own eye. 

The house in which Mr. Watt 
dwelt was about two miles distant 
from Soho, where all the work was 
carried on. Mr. Watt seldom went 
above once in a week to see what 
was doing, and sometimes not so ol- 
ten; and when he did go there, he 
seldom staid above half-an-hour. 

As for Mr. Boulton, he never took 
any part in the manufacturing of the 
engine ; bis time being completely 
occupied in arrangements for obtain: 
ing the confidence and approbation 
of the public, and in providing the 
means of extending the use of the 
engine. 

After Mr. Watt had found the ai: 
vantage of condensing the steam uo: 
der the piston in a separate vessel, 
he considered that the cylinder was 
still cooled by the air when the pis 


iton descended. He then shut up the 
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top of the cylinder, and, instead of 
letting the piston be pressed down by 
the weight of the atmosphere, he 
ressed it down by the force of steam, 
and restored the equilibrium by open 
ing a communication between the 
upper and lower side of the piston. 

This was a second and great im- 
provement ; and all that was done 
afterwards in the reciprocating steam 
engine, was only to render the con. 
struction more perfect, and the man 
agement easier. There was no de- 
parture from that principle; but it 
may be well to observe. that the 
steam employed by Mr. Wait to de- 
press the piston, was never above one 
tenth stronger than the atmosphere. 

What are now termed high pres- 
sure engines, were not at all in use ; 
and Mr. Watt, at that time, disappro- 
ved highly of working with steam 
much above the strength of the 
atmosphere. 

One of the greatest errors into 
which Mr. Watt’s engineers run, 
was in packing or stuffing the piston 
too much. Whenever the engine 
did not perform well, it was attribu- 
ted to the steam passing from the 
upper to the lower side of the piston; 
and the remedy, of course, was to 
stuff in oakum still more tight. 
This error not only was entirely 
without any foundation, but so far 
was it carried, that the piston was 
often stuffed so hard, that nearly all 
the force of the steam was required 
to move it in the cylinder. This er- 
ror continued to retard the progress 
of the invention for several years : 
so difficult is it to get rid of an error 
when once it is fairly rooted in the 
mind, even of the cleverest people. 

The terms on which the engine 


was offered to the proprietors of 
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that no person ever disputed their 
report, which was found to be cor- 
rect, after the new engines were 
some time at work on mines where 
there had been engines of the old sort. 
Messrs. Boulton and Watt were 
only to be paid one third of the value 
of the coals saved. That saving was 
estimated accordingly to the number 
of strokes and the size of the cylin- 
der ; and a counter being placed on 
the top of the beam or lever, to tell 
the number of strokes, the quantity 
of coal saved was ascertained ; and, 
according to the price of coals at the 
place, Messrs. Boulton and Watt 
were paid 

One of the greatest obstacles to 
the introduction of a new invention, 
where the machinery is of value, is, 
that those who have expended large 
sums on machinery are not willing 
to incur a fresh expense ; but this 
obstacle was overcome by the great 
liberality of Messrs. Boulton and 
Watt, who, at first, took the materi- 
als of the old engine in part payment 
at a price far beyond their value, 
and gave credit for the remainder, 
till the advantage should be felt. 
With such difficulties had two great 
men to struggle, who, in the end, 
acquired great fortunes for them- 
selves, and enriched their country, 
so as to enable it to sustain a war 
of more than twenty years against 
nearly the whcle of the civilized 
world. 

Mr. Watt came to settle at Bir- 
mingham in 1773, but it was 1778 
before the invention began to be ap- 
preciated. In 1789 the Perriers of 
Paris applied for an engine to raise 
water for that city; and the steam 
engine at Chaillot was made at Bir- 


{ 








mines, were very advantageous and 
well imagined. A set of trials, or 


experiments, were made with New- 
comen’s old engine and Mr. Watt’s 
new one, to ascertain the saving in 
the fuel consumed This was done 


by_men of such skill and probity, 
Vou. Wi 19 








mingham, and sent over in parts, to 
\be put together there. Yet, though 
|this public transaction ought to make 
_all who know any thing of the impro- 
|ved steam engine acknowledge that 
‘it is of English origin; the French 
have been at great pains to conceal 
ithat ; and the matter was carried so 
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far, that M. Riche de Proney, a great 
mathematician, and chief of the school 
for roads and bridges in France, has 
written a quarto volume, giving an 
account of the improved steam en- 
gine, without once naming Mr. Watt, 
the real inventor. 

We do not know in what manner 
to speak of this conduct ; it was quite 
unworthy of M. de Proney ; and, in- 
deed, would be disgraceful to any 
man ; but is much more so to one 
who is himself a man of merit, known 
to the learned world, has a reputa- 
tion to support, and enjoys public 
confidence. 

The best way to counteract this, 
would be to publish a true and de 
tailed history of the steam-engine 
from the beginning to the present 
time, that is, till the death of Mr. 
Watt; and, above all, it would be 
well to state, as far as possible, every 
particular of M. Perrier’s applica- 
tion for the engine in 1779, giving 
all the authentic documents that can 
be produced. 

Though the literary men of 
France may wish to rob England of 
the honour of the invention, yet 
those of other nations will not pro- 
bably be willing to join in the rob- 
bery. 

It is a favourite notion with the 
French, who undervalue all other. 
people, that they are great invent- 

ors. but that the English are more 
careful, and excel in bringing inven 
tions to perfection; that is to say, 
that they are men of genius, and that 
we are’ plodding and industrious. 
That, in military affairs, the French 
have led the way in inventions is 
true, but by no means in manufac- 
or in machines for civil pur- 
To speak plainly, our civil 
engine are superior ‘to pe 
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but they do not appear to have ad- 
vanced much for the last century ; 
while other nations, and particularly 
this, have made such rapid progress. 
The corn-mills, and machinery of 
all sorts, in France, are wretched 
specimens of skill ; and, even in ar- 
chitecture, there appears to have 
been no progress made since the 
time of Louis XIV. 

It was in the end of 1779, and the 
beginning of the following year, that 
Mr. Watt invented a mode of copy- 
ing letters, which has been pretty 
generally adopted, and is found very 
useful. It was rather done by way 
of amusement than business, and 
took place just after the difficulties 
respecting the introduction of the 
engihe into use had been got over, 
and before the next grand discovery, 
that rendered it an almost universal 
power. 

The steam-engine, as invented by 
Newcomen, and improved by Mr. 
Watt, had only been employed as a 
reciprocating power for drawing wa- 
ter ; and, indeed, until it was im- 
proved by Mr. Watt, it was too ex- 
pensive for any purpose where ano- 
ther power could be obtained. In 
the case of deep mines, as we have 
already observed, no other power 
would answer the purpose ; and 
had Newcomen’s engine been more 
expensive even than it was, it must 
have been employed. 

When Mr. Watt had overcome his 
difficulties as to the reciprocating 
engine, and had rendered it a less 


raise water, to turn the wheels of 
mills for various purposes ; but in 
this case he found that much power 
was lost just in the same way, that 
when he got the model of the engine 
to repair, he found that much heat 
was expended, and steam lost. 

Mr. Watt thought of various me- 
thods of converting the reciproca- 
ting power into a rotative one, al- 
though the old simple invention of 





sjja crank, as used in the spinning- 


expensive power, he applied it to | 
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wheel, and in turning lathes, might 
have at once occurred. 

It would appear, that to invent- 
ors the most complicated mode of 
accomplishing a purpose’ generally 
occurs first, and that simplicity is 
obtained by length of time and ex- 
perience. The spinning-wheel. with 
its crank and heavy rim, is just the 
plan that ought to have been imita- 
ted ; but Mr. Watt, though he meant 
to employ the crank, wished to make 
an improvement, by having on a se- 
cond axle a fly-wheel, with a heavy 
side, to revolve twice whilst the en- 
gine made a stroke. - The heavy 
side was intended to be always in 
the act of descending, when the pis- 
ton was at the top or the bottom of 
the cylinder—that is to say, while 
the power of the engine was not 
acting. 

Had Mr. Watt considered that a 
heavy fly is a reservoir of power, 
that renders the motion of any ma- 
chine with which it is connected 
regular, he would never have at- 
tempted the two revolutions for 
each streke, nor thought of the ne- 
cessity of a heavy side to the fly ; 
but the complicated mode occurred 
first, and the simple was adopted in 
consequence of experience. 

Mr. Watt, in his usual way, gave 
directions for making a model on 
this plan ; but it was not done under 
his own eye; and, unfortunately, 
the workman employed made known 
the invention toa Mr. Rickard, who 
took out a patent for Mr. Watt’s in- 
vention before even’ bis model was 
completed. 

Mr. Watt was indefatigable in his 
attention to business in hand: he 
had none of the vagaries that men of 
genius are so often subject to; one 
of the consequences of which was, 
that he never allowed any new 
scheme to interrupt that which was 
reduced to practice ; and thus it 
was that the rotative motion, which 
might have been settled in a week 
or a month, was*above eight months 
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in hand; and not only was a patent 
taken out by another, but a corn- 
mill, moved by an engine construct- 
ed on the old plan, was at work 
within a quarter of a mile of Mr. 
Watt’s dwelling-house, before he 
knew any thing of the matter. 

It was first ascertained, that the 
mill erected by Rickard was a copy 
from the model ; and next, that a 
workman of the name of Cartwright, 
either for money or from mere 
vanity, had described the model he 
was employed to make. It is of lit- 
tle importance to ascertain whether 
vanity or villany made a workman 
betray the interest of his master : 
but the fact of his doing so is more 
important, as it fixes the invention 
with Mr. Watt; and the fact was 
proved from the confession of the 
man: beside this, there are cir- 
cumstantial proofs that cannot be re- 
sisted. As the double revolution 
and the heavy-sided fly were found 
both in Mr. Watt’s model and in Mr. 
Rickard’s specification, the coinci- 
dence is too extraordinary to have 
been accidental : the one must have 
copied from the other; and it was 
evident, if Mr. Watt had copied with 
an intention to disappoint Rickard, 
he would not have let the model re- 
main eight or nine months in hand, 
and that without taking any steps 
for obtaining a patent. Another 
circumstance in corroboration is, 
that Mr. Rickard employed the old 
steam engine to-mové his mill. Now, 
why did he do so? ‘The old en- 
gine was more expensive in every 
way ; but, if he had obtained an en- 
gine from Mr. Watt, he could not 
have concealed the method of ob- 
taining a rotative motion by a erank, 
anda fly revolving twice with a 
heavy side. 

‘the consequence of this theft 
was, that Mr. Watt was obliged to 
find in his own brain a mode of sup- 
plying the place of the crank ; for, 
as to the useless invention of the 
double révolving wheel, and the 
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heavy side, that was soon apprecia- 
ted as it deserved. In this Mr. 
- Wait succeeded with great ingenu- 
ity, and very completely, though no 
without expense and loss of time. 
The plan was so good, that it is yet 
doubtful whether it is not eqtal to 
the crank. 

It may be objected to this state- 
ment, that Mr. Watt might have easily 
proved the facts, and then Mr. 
Rickard’s patent would have been 
done away with. That is true ; but 
Mr. Watt had too much dependency 
on a patent himself to dispute that 
of another man: besides, both he 
and Mr. Boulton were men who ha- 
ted law ; however, at all events, it 
would have been highly imprudent 
to try to overturn a patent because 
a model existed in a private work- 
shop. 

The application of the rotative 
motion, not only extended the use 
of the engine immensely, but it im- 
proved its motion, by equalizing it, 
and preventing the shock that pre- 
viously took place at the beginning 
and end of every stroke. 

The steam engine, as itis now, 
is one of the most manageable of all 
powers. [t can be had in any quan- 
tity, and in any place ; and it has 
been calcuiated that above the la- 
bour of three millions of people is 
done by.steam engines. The Che- 
valier de Coulomb, a Frenchman of 
science, calculated that the power 
of a man, exerted by an engine, cost 
three half-pence per day, and that 
the work done was worth a shilling : 
so that the saving on each was 101d. 
ora French franc. The English 
nation, therefore, he said, gained 
threé millions of francs a-day, or 
about 126,000/. sterling. This might 
not be an accurate calculation ; but 


rs important a’ machine 
§ engine is. 

»Thereyet remained one invention 
ecessary, to giving perfection to the 
rotative motion ; and that one Mr. 
‘Watt succeeded, in bringing about. 
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Though a single bar of iron, or beam 
of wood, will do periectly weil to 
connect the beam of the engine with 
the crank, yet, at the other end, 
where the cylinder and the moving 
force are, it was necessary to have 
a chain moving on a circular head or 
end, that the pull might be always in 
a direction accurately perpendicu- 
lar. In the engine, before there was 
arotative motion added to it. this an- 
swered every purpose, because the 
piston and the beam, pulling alter- 
nately, there was never any pushing. 
The piston pulled down the beam 
when the vacuum was made under 
it, and the weight at the opposite end 
pulled up the piston when the equi- 
librium was restored. When a cir- 
cular or rotative motion, with a fly- 
wheel, was connected with the beam, 
that fly wheel, which was a reservoir 
of power, became the moving power 
at the moment that the piston was at 
the highest or the lowest. In that 
case the beam did not always pull, 
but required to push the piston, the 
impelling power being for a moment 
at the other end of the beam or le- 
ver. Acchain could not answer in 
that case, it being necessary to con-~ 
nect the piston rod with the beam 
by an inflexible bar of iron. Now, 
as the end of the beam moves ina 
portion of a circle, the pull or push 
could not be in a perpendicular di- 
rection, which was necessary. 

Mr. Watt contrived, by a means 
which, without a drawing, it is impos- 
sible to describe, to make the con- 
nection between the beam and the 
piston exactly what was required. 
That is a most admirable contrivance : 
nobody stole it, and nobody could 
contest it with Mr. Watt; and the 
invention is the more admirable, that, 
by whatever means the conception 
occurred to Mr. Watt, it is impossi- 
ble to trace that means,—which is 
not the case with the idea of con- 
densing in a separate vessel to save 
steam, or the substituting steam as 








the acting power in place of the at- 
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mosphere : in short, it appears to be 
an invention, if we may use the ex- 
pression, to which there was no road : 
and we have been told that Mr. Watt 
said, he could not tell by what train 
of ideas, or whether by any train, 
that admirable mode of obtaining a 
straight pall from a force moving in 
a vortion of the circumference of a 
circie was obtained. 

Without that invention. which con- 
nects in a solid manner the moving 
force and the object moved, instead 
of the loose manner of a chain, the 
steam engine never could have been 
applied so generally as it.is. 

After that last grand invention, no- 
thing remained but to give that per- 
fection which time, and a general at 
tention to the important and useful 
machine, were-certain to produce. 

The use of the steam engine is 
gradually extending all over the 
world, and it will probably be yet 
employed for many purposes which 
are not at present thought of. 

An able and lively French writer, 
M. le Comte de la Borde, speaking 
of the steam engine, and the advanta- 
ges it has produced, says, ‘* the ad- 
mirable invention of the steam engine 
has created thousands of invisible 
hands, which act at will in all direc- 
tions, to save time, fatigue, and ex- 
pense. Those hands draw up the 
coal, the iron, and the lime stone, , 
from their subterraneous abodes ; 
and, raising them to the furnace, 
throw on those materials, which are 
put in a state of fusion by fire, exci- 
ted by immense bellows moved by 
the same machine: from thence the 
iron runs into moulds of all sorts and 
forms. Soon after, the same steam 
engine puts in motion immense roll- 
ers, between which the iron passes, 
and comes out in bars, plates, or 
hoops, the same as paper or eloth 
come from the hands of the work. 
men. The forge hammer has disap- 
peared from those works, as the 
knitting needle did formerly, on the 
invention of the stocking frame,” &c. | 
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As no man ever produced more 
by his genius than Mr. Watt, who 
would, in the early ages of society, 
have been deified, like those who in- 
troduced the use of the plough, and 
taught mankind to raise corn—so no 
man, in his private life, produced 
less materials for the biographer. 

Soon after he settled at Birming- 
ham, Mr. Watt, having lost his first 
wife some time before he left Scot- 
land, married a Miss M*Gregor, of 
Glasgow, a lady of very superior at- 
tainments, with whom he lived very 
happily the remainder of his life time. 

Mr. Watt had withrawn from busi- 
ness for above‘ten years, and his 
partner, Mr. Boulton, died about the 
same period; the steam engine bu- 
siness is carried on by their two sons, 
who are nearly about the same age, 
and both of them men of abilities. 

Though Mr. Watt’s mind was ever 
active, yet, to speak of the ingenious 
amusements of his latter years, after 
the -grand inventions to which his 
genius gave birth, would be falling 
off in narration, as much as every 
man must fall off in vigour of facul- 
ties who lives to a great age. 

Mr. Watt had children by his se- 
cond wife, but none of them are 
living. He left only one son, of 
whom we have spoken, and two 


grand children by a daughter of his. 


first wife. 

To the last he retained his cheer- 
fulness ; and on the Saturday before 
he died was in particularly good spi- 
rits. He died rather from the decay 
of nature than from any particular 
disorder, at his house at Heathfield, 
near Birmingham, on the 25th of 
August. 

Mr. Watt was a member of the 
Royal Societies of London and Edin- 
burgh, and of the National Institute 
of France, which latter honour he 
received in-1808, when we were at 
war with that country. 

The private character of this great 
man was amiable ina high degree. 
His modesty was carried even te 
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bashfulness ; and he never let the 
superiority of his own mind be felt 
so as to produce humiliation in other 
men. When possessed of an ample 
fortune, in his latter years, his man- 
ners were exactly the same as when 
labouring to bring to perfection a 
machine that was to effect a revolu- 
tion in the mechanical world. 


Bank of Ergland.—From the ac- 
counts lately presented by the Bank 
of England, to the House of Com- 
mons, of which the following is a 
short abstract, it appears that the 
amount of the sums paid by the 
public to the Bank, as a remunera- 
tion for receiving the contributions 
on loans, independent of the annual 
expense of management from the 
year 1793 to 1816 inclusive, is 
397.0861. 7s. 3d. That the num- 
ber of notes discovered by the Bank 
to have been forged from Ist June, 
1812, to 10th April, 1818, distin- 
guishing those from 1/. to 20/. and 
upwards, is one hundred and thirty- 
one thousand, three hundred and sixty- 
one. That the total expense of pro- 
secutions for forgeries, or uttering 
forged notes, from 1st March, 1797, 
to Ist April, 1818, amounts to the 





* gum of 148,370/. 9s. 3d. That the 


nominal value of the notes, of which 
payment was refused, from Ist Janu- 
ary, 1816, to 10th April, 1818, is 
74,7601. and that the nominal value 
of forged notes paid by the Bank for 
the same period, which was after- 
wards recovered on the forgeries 
being detected, amounted only to 
751. To show the great and alarming 
increase of forgeries of Bank of Eng. 
land Notes, since the time of the 
suspension of their payments in spe- 
cie, the whole expense of their pro- 


: — in the year 1797, was only 


ut 1500/. while in the first three 
| year, it 
amounted to the enormous sum of 


nineteen thousand, eight hundred, and | 


ninety pounds { 


« 
3% 
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Dom. Cajol, formerly Director of 
the Paraclete Convent, who died at 
Verdun, in 1817, bequeathed to the 
library of that town a series of 
prayers in the hand-writing of Abe- 
lard, which Heloisa used at her de- 
votion. The same Benedictine pos- 
sessed the mirror of polished metal 
belonging to the illustrious female 
penitent, and presented it to his 
niece, Mademoiselle Godi. 

It is perhaps not géncrally known 
that the box tree is a strong poison. 

The box borders of several beds 
in'a garden near Stamford were late- 
ly thrown upon some manure, and 
four strong pigs, which partook of 
the noxious leaves, died soon after. 


Early rising.—T he difference be- 
tween rising every morning at six 
and at eight, in the course of forty 
years, supposing a man retired to 
rest at the same time, amounts to 
20,200 hours, or three years one 
hundred and twenty-one days and 
sixteen hours, which will afford 
eight hours a day for exactly ten 
years; so that it is the same as if 
ten years of life were added, in 
which we could command eight 
hours every day for the cultivation 
of our minds, or the despatch of 
business. 


POETRY. 


THE ICELANDER’S SONG. 


From a manuscript volume of Poems, by Mr. 
G. Rathbone. 


Tue southern may talk of his meads crowned 
with flowers, 
Where the gale, breathing incense, uncea- 
singly flies ; 
He may vaunt the rich hue of his rose-tangled 
wers, 
Ogghe sapphire and gold of his bright sunny 
skies ; 
But it is not a theme that will light up emotion 
In an Icelander’s breast; since his pride and 
his boast 
Are his hoar-cover’d mountains, that frown on 
the ocean, 
Lit up with the ice-blink that girdles the 
coast. 
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When the winter of night darkles round him 
all dreary, 
And his snow-bosom’d hills mourn the ab- 
sence of day, 
With a heart void of care, and with limbs sel- 
‘dom weary, 
He launches his bark in pursuit of his prey : 
Rough is his bed, and uneasy his pillow, 
When far off in ocean he rambles from home; 
Blithe scuds his boat, as her prow Cleaves the 
billow 
Of the gem-spangled brine, with its ridges of 
foam. 


Dear is the dawn of the fork’d northern light, 
That illumes old Hecla’s broad cone with its 
rays; 
And dearer its splendor, increasingly bright, 


When the tops of the ice-bergs appear in the | 


blaze ; 
Brightly it plays on his dart’s glossy pride, 
When it flies, steep’d in spray, on the snake's 
scaly crest, , 
To bury its point in the whale’s finny hide, 
Or fiesh its curv’d barb in the sex-fion’s chest. 


Dear is the summer of day, when the fountains, 
Unfetter’d and free, pour the bright crystal 
stream ; 
Dear is the cataract’s leap in the mountains, 
When sparkling at night in the moon’s silver 
beam; 
Dear are the shoals where the sea horse is 
bounding, 
With his icicled mane and his eye-balls of 
fire ; 
But dearer than all is the comfort surrounding 


The wife of his choice, and the hearth of his 
sire. 


—_——— 


THE FAREWELL OF A SOLDIER’S 
BRIDE. 


Farewell! if ever fondest prayer 
For others weal avail’d on high, 
Mine will not all be lost in air, 
But waft thy name beyond the sky. 
*Twere vain to speak, to weep, to sigh: 
Oh! more than tears of blood can tell, 
When wrung from Guilt’s expiring eye, 
Are in that word—F arewell !—Farewell! 


Lorp Byron. 


O do not blame ‘he tears that roll 
Unbidden down my cheek, 

By them alone my anxious soul 
Her griefs, her fears may speak: 

The trumpets sounding on the hill, 

Thy mind with dreams of glory fill,— 

ut J, a woman weak, 
Hear in their notes a sadder tale 
Of wo, and death, and fruitless wail. 


Nay, frown not, dearest '—though my heart 
Should in the trial burst, 

No sigh shall heave, no tear shall start, 
For thee in silence nurst ; 

Nor shalt thou hear one boding word,— 

The prayer alone to Heaven preferr'd 
Shall teil those griefs—the first,— 

O would they might the latest be 

My love shal! ever feel for thee. | 
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| When first thy plighted faith was given, 
I thought not we should part ; 
Nor till that word my heart had riven, 
Knew | how dear thou art. 
A soldier’s bride thou bad’st me be,— 
And ’tivas a joyous name to me, 
O, my ill-judging heart! 
The mourntul truth too well I’ve tried, 
What ’tis to be a warrior’s bride. 1.5.C. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Works nearly ready for Publication. 

Ivanhoe, a Romance, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Printed by Ballantyne. 

A Description of the Western Islands of 
Scotland, including the Isle of Man; com- 
prising an Account of their Geological Struc- 
ture; with Remarks on their Agriculture, 
Economy, Scenery, and Antiquities. By J. 
Macculloch, M.D. F.L.S. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
a Volume of Illustrative Engravingsin quarto. 

An Account of the Arctic regions, inclu- 
ding the Natural History of Spitsbergen and 
the adjacent Islands; the Polar Ice, and the 
| Greenland Seas; with a History and de- 
| scription of the Northern Whale Fishery. 
' Chiefly derived from Researches made du- 
\ring Seventeen Voyages to the Polar Seas. 
By William Scoresby, jun. F.R.S. E.2 vols. 
8vo.” With Numerous Engravings. 

Travels in Italy, Greece, and the Ionian 
Islands, in a Series of Letters, descriptive of 
Manners, Scenery, and the Fine Arts. By 
H. W. Williams, Esq. 2 vols. 8vyo. With 
Engravings 

Travels in the North of Germany, descri- 
bing the Present State of the Social and Po- 
litical Institutions, the Agriculture, Manu- 
factures, Commerce, Education, Arts and 
Manners of that Country, particularly in the 
Kingdom of Hanover. By Thomas Hodgs- 
kin, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Novels and Tales of the Autiior of 
Waverley, uniformly printedin 12 handsome 
8vo volumes. With a copious Glossary. 

Illustrations of the Novels and Tales of the 
Author of “ Waverley.” In Twelve Prints, 
after Original Designs by William Allan, and 
engraved in the first style of the Art. 

The History of the Indian Archipelago. 
By John Crawfurd, Esq. F.R.5S. late British 
Resident at the Court of the Sultan of Java. 
3 vols. 8vo. with Illustrative Maps and En- 
gravings. 

A Journey in Carniola and Italy, in the 
Years 1817, 1818. By W. A. Cadell, £sq. 
F.R.S.L. & E. 2vols.8vo, Wilh Engravings. 

The Poetical Works of Waiter Scott, Esq. 
now first collected in 12 vols foolscap Svo. 


With a Portrait of the Author, engraved in the 
best style. 











The “ Bridal of Triermain,” and “ Harold 
the Dauntless,” two Poems. By Walter Scott 
Esq. Printed together in one vol. 8vo 





¥ 
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Tales, by “ The Author of Bertram,” &c. 
4 vols. 12mo. 

A System of Mineralogy. By Robert 
Jameson, Professor of Natural History in 
the University of Edinburgh. 3 vols. Svo. 4 
new Edition, being the Third, greatly impro- 
ved. With numerous Plates. 

Historical Account of Discoveries and 
Travels in Asia. By Hugh Murray, F.R.S.E. 
Author of “ Historical Account of Discove- 
ries in Africa.” 3 vols.Svo. With Maps. 

A New Work by the Author of Waverley 
is announced. 


Novels recently Published. 


The Munster Cottage Boy, a Tale, by Re- 
gina Maria Roche. 4 vo's. 

Cesario Rosalba, or the Oath of Vengeance, 
a Romance by Anne of Swansea, 5 vols. 

Iskander: or, the Hero of Epirus, by Ar- 
fhur Spencer, 3 vols. 

The Castle of Villa Flora, a Portuguese 
Tale by a British Officer, 3 vols. 

The Black Convent, a Tale of Feudal 
Times, 2 vols. 

Castle of Santa Fe, a Romance, 4 vols 

The Highlander, a Tale of My Landlady, 
2 vols. 

Eveleen Mountjoy, or, Views of Life, by 
Mr. Robert Moore, 4 vols. 

Ernestus Berchtold, or the Modern Oedi- 
pus. By I. W. Polidori, M. D. Author of the 
«< Vampyre.” 1 vol 

Decision, a Tale by the Author of * Cor- 
rection.” 2 vols. 

Dudley, a Novel, by Miss O‘Keefe, 3 vols. 

Leolin Abbey, a Novel, by Alica Lefanu, 
3vols. 

The Veteran, or Matrimonial Felicities, 
3 vols. 

A Traveller's Tale of the Last Century. | 

By Miss E. 1. Spence, 3 vols. 

* Coraly: a Novel, 3 vols. 

__ Any thing but what you Expect, by Jane 
Harvey, 3 vols. 








A new periodical work hasbeen planned, | 
the object of which is regularly to supply | 
the aie with a series of superior new No- 
vels and Novellett@s.—It is proposed to pub- } 
lish a monthly volume or Novel, varied in 
type, and containing new works complete, | 
sometimes one story, and sometimes two or | 
more. The works are to consist partly of 
original, and partly of translations from the | 
French italian, German, Spanish and Ori- | 
ental lamenages ; and for the originals, some 
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of the first writers of the present day haye 
pledged their co-operation. in 
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Robert Southey will soon publish a poem 
called the Fall of Paraguay. 

Walter Scott has acknowledged himself 
the author of Harold the Dauntless, and The 
Bridakof Triermain; two poems evincing, 
in the opinion of many critics, as much true 
poetical talent as any of his other works. 
These two poems are founded on circum- 
stances not certainly so interesting as the 
nationality of his more popular productions, 
but they abound in as geod descriptions, 
and the verse has quite as much harmony, 
and the sentiments no less beauty. 

A very splendid work, in two volumes 
quarto, has been published by Mr. Dodwell, 
called a Classical and Topographical Tour 
through Greece, during the years 1801, 1805 
and 1806. It contains an excellent map, 
no less than sixty-five copperpiate engra- 
vings, executed in a very superior manner, 
and numerous wood illustrations of cuins, 
&e. and we can bear testimony to the fideli- 
ty with which the views are represented.— 
Mr. Dodwell’s work has much merit, and 
we hope will have the effect, for atime, of 
preventing any new works on Greece, of 
which there has been such an abundance of 
late years, that nothing new seems likely to 
be added to the stock of information which 
we already possess respecting the actual 
state of that country. Mr Dodwell’s style is 
very neat, clear, and classical; such indeed 
as suits his subject, affording an agreeable 
contrasttothe corpulentrotundity of Mr. Eu- 
stace’s periods, in his Classical Tour in 
Italy. 

The concluding volume of Dr. Rees’s Cy- 
clopedia is daily expected to be published. 

The popularity of the Sketch Book is so 
great in England, that it has been republish- 
ed, and sold very rapidly. 

A Practical Treatise on the Instruction and 
Amusement of the Blind, calculated to pro- 
mote their personal happiness, and enable 
them to octupy themselves with profit and 
advantage, has recently been published by 
Dr. Guillé, of Paris, in octavo, with several 
illustrations andengravings. This isa work 
sacred to Philanthropy ; and its appearance 
inthe English language will be hailed with de- 
light by every family, any one of whose 
members has been deprived of sight. 

The Spanish Drama, containing the most 
admired plays, carefully selected from the 
works of Lopez de Vega, Cervantes, Calde- 
ron de la Baiea, Moreto, Roxas, Solis, Mora- 
tin, and other celebrated Dramatic Writers, 
with explanatory notes, is publishing ix 


+ London, in octavo. 





Books for sale by A. T. G. & Co.—(Continued.) 


various productions of nature, Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal, 
by the Rev. William Bingley, A. M. 3 vols. 12mo. bound, $5 00 
Elements of Moral Science, by James Beattie, LL. D. 2 vols. 


18mo. bnd. $2 00 
Creation ; a Philosophical Poem, by Sir Richard Blackmore, with 
a Life of the Author, 12mo. bnd. $0 871 
The Brownie of Bodsbeck, and other. Tales, by James Pi 

12mo. bnd. $i 25 
Balance of Comfort: or the Old Maid and Married Woman, a 
Novel, by Mrs. Ross, 2 vols. 12mo. bond. | $2. 50 
The Bachelor and the Married Man, or the Equilibrium of the 
Balance of Comfort, 2 vols. 12mo. bnd. $2 50 
The Emporium of Arts and Sciences, 5 vols. 8vo. half bnd. 
$20 621 

The Philadelphia Medical Museum, conducted by John "Redman 
Coxe, M. D. 6 vols. half bnd. $15 00 


Masonic Melodies, being a choice selection of the most approved 
Masonic Songs, Duetts, Glees, Catches, &c. set to Music, by 
Dr. Luke Eastman, 8vo. bud. $1 50 

Scientific Dialogues, intended for the instruction and entertainment 
of young people, in which the first principles of natural and ex- 
perimental philosophy are fully explained, by the Rey. J. Joyce, 
3 vols. $3. 00 

Conversations on Chemistry, in which the elements of that science 
are familiarly explained and illustrated by experiments. $1 5U 

A Dictionary of Select and Popular Quotations, which are in daily 
use, taken from the Latin, French, Greek, Spanish, and Italian 
Languages, translated into English, with Hlustrations, Historical 


and Idiomatic, by D. E. Macdonnel, 12mo. bnd. $1 50 
Geraldine Fauconberg, a Novel, by Miss Burney, 2 vols. bnd. 
$2 50 


The Power of Faith. exemplified in the Life and Writings of the 
late Mrs. isabella Graham, of New-York, 12mo. bnd. 1 50 

A General View of the Manners and Customs and Curiosities of 
Nations, including a Geographical description of the earth, with 
54 plates, by the Rev. 1. Goldsmith, 2 vols. 12mo. bnd. . $3 00 

Characters of spear aman Plays, by William Hazlitt, Esq. 12mo. 


bnd. $1 50 
Harrington, a Tale, anid Srinchd, a Tale, by Maria Edgeworth, 
2 vols. 12mo. bnd. $2 50 
Moral Pieces, in Prose and Verse, by Lydia Huntley, 12mo. bds. 
$1 25 

Jane of France, an Historical Novel, by Madame De Genlis, 12mo. 
bds. $1 00 


An Essay concerning Haman Understanding, with Thoughts on 
the Conduct of the Undérstanding, by John Locke, Esq. 3 vols. 
12mo. bnd. $4 50 

Kelroy, a Novel, by a Lady of Pennsyivania, 12mo. bnd. $1 60 

Knight of St. John, a Romance, by Miss Anna Maria Porter, 2 vols. 
12mo. bnd. $2 50 

Letters from the South, written during an ‘Excursion in the Sum- 
mer of 1816, by J. K. Paulding, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. bnd. $3 00 

Strictures on the Modern System of Female Education, by Hannah 
More, 2 vols. 12mo. bud. $1 50 
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: Books for sale by A. T. G. & Co.—(Continued.) 
i = The Select Remains of James Meikle, 12mo. bnd. $1 25 

t =} The Traveller, or Meditations on various subjects, written on 
LS] board a Man of War, to which is added, Converse with the 

ne! = | World Unseen, by James Meikle, bnd. $1 123 

) ht The Miscellaneous Works of James Meikle, bnd. $1 2 
LS The Complete Works of James Meikle, containing Solitude Sweet- 

Ss ened, The Traveller, Select Remains, Metaphysical Maxims, 
uit ! and other Miscellaneous Works, 4 vols. 12mo. bnd. $4 50 
hit NEW BOOKS. 

My A Compend of the United States’ System of Infantry Exercise and 
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—s Manceuvres, also the Best System extant for Light Infantry and 
= Riflemen, by Col. C. K: Gardner, G1 25 | 
== The Gentleman’s Annual Pocket Remembrancer for the year 
= 1820. Contents—an almanac ; reled pages for memorandums ; 
—=] . ° - . ° 
= tables of the value and weight of the Federal and various 
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foreign coin; course of exchange of the principal commercial 
kingdoms and states: duties payable on goods, wares, and mer- 
chandize ; list of the United States’ ports of entry ; information 
concerning patents ; Post-Office establishments; navy list; 

army list; marine corps; list of cadets; gov ernment of the 
United States, executive, legislative, judicial, and territorial ; 

intercourse with foreign nations; governors of the states ; list | 
of the directors in the Bank of the United States, and the presi- 





dents and cashiers of its Branches, &c. &c. bound in a pocket- 








= book form. $1 25 























) = 
i => The American Ladies’ Pocket-Book for 1820. Contents—com- 
SS) mon notes and eclipses ; calendar; ruled pages for memoran- 
| 5 || dums ; selected prose ; selected poetry ; new and celebrated 
ih 5 |) songs ; solution of the various enigmas, charades, rebuses, Kc. 
tT a in last year’s Pocket-Book ; new enigmas, new charades, new 
yy : — ‘ ge . relteze HE 
1 ie te)! rebuses ; anagrams ; new country dances and waltzs; market- if 
My = ing tables ; &c. &c. bound ina pocket-book form. $1 25 
He = DECISION, 
LS A TALE, | 
it 'e=> | " ike nae | 
We tS By the author of “ Correction,” 2 vols. $1,75. 1 
an ~ ' 
a=} MORAL SKETCHES | 
ih, ayr 4 . 7 TAT { 
tes PREVAILING OPINIONS AND MANNERS, 
ah | == FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 
} | 
it —— WITH | 
We —~ YE wav , TO ; : ae 
Wes REFLECTIONS ON PRAYER, 
Ps SS ‘ ! 
4) = By Hannah More, 12mo. bds. $1. | 
i) : 
= IN PRESS, 


And will be published in a few days, 
PETER’S LETTERS TO HIS KINSFOLK, 


= | in one vol. 8yo. 
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